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Editorial I ntroduction 


The era of the satellites is now eighteen months old. A 
stream of praise and censure, of hope and fear has come forth 
during this period. Is the space age a bane or a blessing ? Is it 
of human pride or of divine providence? These questions are 
of special significance to the reflective Christian. The nature, 
the purpose, the achievements, and the limitations of science 
can no longer be relegated to a few specialists in the philosophy 
of science. Professor Leonard A. Duce, dean of the Graduate 
School and chairman of the department of philosophy of Baylor 
University, addresses himself to these problems in his article, 
“The Scientific Search.” The article is an abridgment of one 
of his four Holland Lectures delivered at Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in March, 1958. 


One of the perennial responsibilities of the Christian minis- 
ter is his ministry to those who suffer or who share in the 
circle of suffering. Why all this suffering? This is the age-old 
problem of the goodness of God and the fact of suffering. No 
more adequate resource for such a ministry is available than 
the manifold biblical interpretation of suffering. Many pulpits 
unfortunately proclaim only one or two aspects of the biblical 
message about suffering. Professor Gordon Clinard, former 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, Huntsville, Texas, deals with 
this theme under the title, “Biblical Preaching on Suffering.” 


Psychological and physical pressures on pastors in the 
United States have increasingly been the subject for analyses 
in recent years. One of the factors most often mentioned in 
such analyses is the increasing administrative responsibilities 
of the pastor. Professor Franklin M. Segler, former pastor 
of the Immanuel Baptist Church, Alexandria, Louisiana, in his 
“The Pastor and Church Administration” calls for a positive 
approach by the pastor to church administration. He proposes 
that this be done by understanding administration from a bibli- 
cal and theological base and by addressing oneself to it in a 
creative and personal manner. 














EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION 


The revitalization of biblical theology in general and of Old 
Testament theology in particular is one of the dominant charac- 
teristics of contemporary theological studies. During the first 
one-third of the present century the study of a distinct theology 
of the Old Testament yielded under the history of religion motif 
to the study of the history of Israel’s religion. In recent years 
a renewal of Old Testament theology has occurred. Professor 
Ralph L. Smith characterizes and evaluates this renewal in his 
article, “The Revival of Old Testament Theology.” 


Have Southern Baptists faced and are they facing squarely 
the current theological issues? Have any Southern Baptists 
made significant contributions to the field of systematic the- 
ology? These questions are either stated or implied in Professor 
W. Boyd Hunt’s article, “Southern Baptists and Systematic 
Theology.” Professor Hunt answers by considering the work of 
four Southern Baptist theologians, namely John Leadley Dagg, 
James Petigru Boyce, Edgar Young Mullins, and Walter Thomas 
Conner. Since two of these, Boyce and Mullins, were professors 
of systematic theology in and presidents of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, it is fitting that 
such a survey be made in conjunction with the centenary of 
that institution, which was founded in Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, in 1859. 


This issue of the Southwestern Journal of Theology con- 
tains a new feature entitled “Faculty Publications.” Five signifi- 
cant books written or co-authored by members of the faculty 
of the School of Theology of Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary and published during 1958 and 1959 are reviewed in 
this section. 




















The Scientific Search 


Leonard A. Duce 


Late one night in October, 1957, there came over the radio 
the statement, “Ladies and gentlemen, the Russians have done 
it; they have put a satellite into orbit. In a few minutes you 
will hear the first recording of the radio signals of a man-made 
moon.” 

It had been fashionable for twenty-five years to refer to 
our time as “the scientific age,” but somehow not until that 
night did we recognize the appropriateness of the designation. 
Suddenly we became acutely aware how thoroughly the pro- 
ducts of science had transformed our world and how stealthily 
the power of science had brought new dimensions of hope and 
fear into the human consciousness. Of course, we had experienc- 
ed moments of perplexity, wonder and even terror previously, 
for example, as we saw the telecast of Baylor doctors sewing 
an artificial aorta into the circulatory system of a living person 
or as we watched the movies of the hydrogen bomb obliterating 
a South Pacific island. Our perplexity centered around the con- 
tradictory questions, “Does this mean the assurance of a better 
world?” and “Does it augur the certainty of world destruction?” 
When Sputnik II began its grand tour, our perplexity was raised 
to the Nth power, and we began to ask with both fear and fore- 
boding, “What is this thing called science? Blessing or curse, 
servant or master?” 

Throughout “the scientific age” there have been many atti- 
tudes to science among thoughtful men. Some, out of fear or 
ignorance, have opposed its rising ascendancy. They have be- 
lieved its concepts and methods to be contrary to genuine human 
and spiritual values. Others, out of fascination or devotion, 
have exalted science above all other activities of the mind. They 
have claimed for it the ability and the right to decide every 
issue of life. The majority of thinkers have been somewhere in 
the middle—wondering, wondering! 

Because it is so human an endeavor, science is not easily 
defined. Certainly the popular notions of it are of no help to 
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us when we attempt to define it. We do not get much aid from 
the scientists themselves and for two reasons. Most of them 
are concerned with a particular science, its principles and tech- 
niques, and are not interested in defining science in any general 
sense. Moreover, when they do attempt to define science, they 
are in disagreement about the essential nature of their endeavor. 
When we turn to the philosophers of science the situation is 
hardly improved. On the writer’s bookshelves are over fifty 
contemporary volumes presenting many complex and varied 
accounts of “what science really is” or “what science ought 
to be.” 

Indeed, science is a highly complicated endeavor, comprised 
of many different approaches, techniques, and conclusions. J. 
R.. Kantor has well said, 

Every term designating scientific enterprises, like 

all names for human activity, should be used in a plural 
form. There are many sorts of sciences, just as there 
are many kinds of laws, arts, religions, and morals. 
There is, then, no single science, only series or families 
of sciences. The fact that scientific enterprises are 
more definite and deliberate in their organization and 
operation than ordinary pursuits, consequently more 
distinguishable, should not mask the fact that they 
vary in greater or lesser detail. The conventional terms, 
exact sciences, mathematical sciences, social sciences, 
humanistic sciences suggest such differences. 

In spite of this complexity and diversity, we shall assume 
that there is sufficient unity in science for us to deal with it 
as one kind of intellectual enterprise. We shall try as simply 
as possible to reduce it to its lowest common denominator. 


Epistemology of Science 


Basically, science is a way of questioning the world of 
facts. All of us are familiar with the autobiographical anecdote 
of the great: Negro scientist, George Washington Carver. One 
day as he looked at a peanut in his laboratory, he prayed that 
God would reveal to him what was in the peanut in order that 
he might use the knowledge to improve the economic status of 
his people. According to the scientist’s account, God answered, 
“Carver, ask the peanut; do not ask me. Why do you think I 


*J. R. Kantor, The Logic of Modern Science (Bloomington: Principa 
Press, Inc., 1953), p. 5. 
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gave you a mind?” Science is a way of getting to know what 
is in the world and how it is constructed and arranged by 
asking questions of the world and by setting up the conditions 
whereby the world can answer these questions. It is, in other 
words, a persistent search for knowledge. 


Knowledge itself is a peculiarly human characteristic. Un- 
like the other orders of animate beings, man’s instinctive drives 
are not sufficient for his living. He possesses, in addition to 
these drives, certain cognitive impulses and capacities by which 
he is not only aware of the objects which confront him but is 
also able to think about them and their relations to each other. 
He has an intellectual curiosity which is directed, first, at def- 
inite practical problems within the immediate context of every- 
day experience and, second, at the wider realms of factual 
order which transcend particular and immediate problems and 
yet which are somehow involved in these problems. While there 
are many ways of implementing that curiosity—every child 
develops a thousand of them—historically one of the most 
satisfactory and certainly the most highly developed is science. 


Its techniques of discovery have been raised to a high level of 
precision and effectiveness, with a corresponding broadening 
and deepening of human knowledge. 


As a way of knowing, science has three main phases. The 
first phase is the process of “getting the facts.” It consists of 
activities such as “observing, manipulating, classifying, and 
correlating (the facts), and perhaps even measuring them as 
well.’’8 


No one, I should suppose, would call into question 
the need for resting science ultimately upon observed 
data; it both begins and ends with things that we see, 
hear, smell, taste and touch. This does not mean, of 
course, that all the entities that are talked about by 
science are observable, but it does mean that any such 
as are not directly perceivable must be capable of mani- 
festing themeslves indirectly in terms of observable 
phenomena.‘ 


*Cf. Rackham Holt, George Washington Carver (Garden City, N : 
Doubleday, Doran, and Company, 1943), pp. 226f.; Basil Miller, } RR 
Washington Carver (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1943), 
pp. 119f. 

*J_ am indebted in this section to A. C. Benjamin, “On Defining 
Science,” Scientific Monthly, LXVIII (March, 1949), 192ff. p 

‘Ibid. 
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This phase has sometimes been called “descriptive science.” 
Basically it is an attempt to find out what the world is really 
like by a careful examination and classification of phenomena. 
It does not seek explanations but only descriptions of facts. It 
confines itself to the “what” and “how” of things and does not 
extend its investigations to the “why.” 

The second phase of science has been called “the phase of 
discovery.” It is the extension of relations discovered in descrip- 
tive science to new and wider areas of facts. Here creative 
imagination enters scientific activity. The scientist formulates 
hypotheses which transcend what is already observed and des- 
cribed, that is, which are more than inductive generalizations 
of facts already known. Thus when Einstein set forth his 
famous equation E = Mc? he was suggesting a kind of relation 
which facts already observed pointed toward but did not com- 
pletely substantiate. Because they go beyond the generalizations 
of observation, these hypotheses have an “idealized” nature. 
They are always formulated in terms of idealized entities such 
as “perfect gases, ideal levers, frictionless motion” or in terms 
of constructed entities such as electrons, ions, and genes. The 
constructed entities are not at first observed. They are “postu- 
lated” to explain events which have been observed. The scientist 
treats them as “real entities,” but he is aware that only as his 
observation is refined and enlarged so that these entities are 
observable can they become truly “real.” Sometimes they are 
shown to be unreal and they are discarded, for example, 
“phlogiston” so prominent in the early explanations of the 
phenomena of heat. Often when they are finally observed they 
are found to be different from their postulated form in such 
a way that new entities must be set forth to explain them. Thus 
the atom has been gradually transformed from a solid piece of 
matter into an ever increasing number of particles—electrons, 
protons, neutrons, mesons, positrons—and who knows how many 
more? Indeed, much of scientific activity consists of the mental 
construction of postulated entities which are about as far re- 
moved from so-called “hard facts” as it is possible to be. 

The third phase of science is “verification.” It proceeds 
first by asking, “if this hypothesis is true, what will be its con- 
sequences under certain stipulated conditions?” Then it attempts 
to deduce these consequences from the hypothesis. It is here that 
the formal procedures of logic and mathematics enter science. 
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Theory construction, formation of calculi or deductive systems, 
predictions through these calculi, are always being extended 
and refined. The final act of verification is to compare the 
deduced conclusions with the facts. This must be done through 
experiments which are repeated again and again. If the experi- 
ments “check out,” the hypothesis is made more probable (but 
never absolutely proved). If they do not, the hypothesis is dis- 
confirmed or refuted. 

Together, description, hypothesis, deduction, and verifica- 
tion constitute “explanatory science.’’ Here science is not merely 
interested in the “what” and the “how” of things, but more 
especially in the “why.” It is attempting to get at the laws or 
general relationships in the world which will “explain” the 
occurrence of events. It is trying to put facts into their proper 
perspective, that is, to see them as necessary instances of uni- 
versal laws. 

When we concentrate on the idealized deductive systems 
which play so large a part in science and abstract them from 
their empirical employment, we have another kind of science, 
namely, formal or “rational” science, the most important 
branches of which are logic, pure mathematics, and statistics. 
These sciences have a certainty not possessed by the empirical 
sciences, because they are analytical and formal, yet they tell 
us nothing about the physical world except that they are only 
partly applicable to it. Two plus two always equals four, but, 
for example, two quarts of oil plus two quarts of alcohol equal 
something less than four quarts of the mixture. 

Today we use the term “science” for all three kinds of 
scientific activity, descriptive, explanatory, and rational. Some 
scientists prefer to engage in one kind, others in another. As 
A. C. Benjamin says, 


The type of science that one prefers is, I believe, 
largely a matter of temperament. The positivist insists 
on being close to the facts and avoiding speculative 
notions; the advocate of explanatory science wants to 
get behind and beneath things to see how they run; 
the formalist is unhappy in this higgledy-piggledy 
world and much prefers the neatness of abstract sys- 
tems.5 


Sometimes the term “science” is used to refer not 30 much 
to this three-phased activity as to the “body of knowledge” 


‘Ibid., p. 198. 
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produced by it. It is the whole mass of descriptions, explana- 
tions, and ideal formulas which the scientific enterprise is ever 
enlarging and modifying. Obviously this mass is not a unity 
but rather a sum of many “sciences,” whose interrelations are 
far from being an organic whole. This fact demands a still more 
penetrating description of science. In order more fully to under- 
stand its essential nature, we shall examine six qualities which 
characterize science as an intellectual enterprise. 


Characteristics of Science 


First, science is a combination of rational and empirical 
activity. Except in the case of the purely formal sciences de- 
scribed above,® it always involves both interpretation and obser- 
vation. Of course, there are many problems involved in under- 
standing the relations of the empirical and the rational elements 
of science. The former makes science applicable to the world 
of fact; the latter gives science whatever order and precision 
it may have; their interrelations are highly complex and prob- 
lematic. 

Second, science is necessarily abstract, being concerned 
with general patterns among phenomena and phenomenal activi- 
ty rather than with particular phenomena as such. This quality 
of science reveals itself in three ways. (1) Because we cannot 
think of everything at once but must attend to a limited phase 
of the world in any one movement of the mind, there can be 
no “science of everything.” We must approach our world 
through segments or levels of it; that is, we must leave out of 
account all those vistas of experience which are not immediately 
or directly relevant to what we are examining. The physicist 
deals with one level of the natural world, the .biologist with 
another, and the psychologist with still another. True, each 
scientist seeks to bring more and more phenomena within his 
descriptions and explanations, and thus the scientific disciplines 
intersect one another; but this relative comprehensiveness is 
always on the level of abstraction which his particular view- 
point represents. In other words, the scientist assimilates all 
the relevant data and eliminates all the irrelevant data in accord- 
ance with the limitations imposed by that aspect of the objec- 


*Cf. F. C. S. Northrop, The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities 
(New York: Macmillan Company, 1947). 
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tive world he is studying. By this principle of selectivity he 
necessarily eschews an immeasurable welter of facts which do 
not at the moment fit his interest or his method. 

To forget this simple fact of human knowing is to be guilty 
of the fallacy of “reductionism” which limits all reality to a 
particular mode of looking at or interpreting it. The materialists’ 
contention that reality is merely “matter in motion” and the 
idealists’ insistence that “to be is to be perceived” are two 
obvious examples of this failure to recognize the central role 
which abstraction plays in our human attempts to understand 
the world and experience. 

(2) The abstract quality of science is also evidenced by the 
fact that the more advanced it is, the more general are its 
conclusions. Einstein’s Unified Field Theory is much more gen- 
eral and abstract than Newton’s theory of gravity. When pure 
science becomes applied science, particular facts assume im- 
portance, but only because applied science is an art as well as 
a science. Art differs from science primarily because it moves 
from the general to the particular, while science moves from 
the particular to the general. Whenever pure science concen- 
trates on an individual, concrete fact, it does so only because 
that fact is an instance of or an exception from the generaliza- 
tion which it is formulating or examining. 

(3) There is an even more profound quality of abstraction 
in science, for science seeks to be objective and impartial. As 
a consequence, its conclusions are in some way independent of 
ourselves and of our involvment in the world. Science is some- 
what described as “looking at the world as if we were not look- 
ing at it.” Of course, this abstraction from personal involvment 
is never fully realized, for the “scientific man,” one who is 
completely objective, thoroughly unemotional, unequivocally im- 
partial, is as much an abstraction as Adam Smith’s “economic 
man.” 

Third, underlying its generalizations and explanations are 
certain assumptions or presuppositions which science itself can- 
not elucidate. Within the limits of this discussion, it is not 
possible to elaborate them in detail, but one of these shall be ex- 
amined, namely, the belief in “the uniformity of nature.” This 
belief cannot be proved deductively or inductively. To prove it 
deductively we should have to derive it from some more general 
principle, but there is no more general principle. To prove it 
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inductively, we should have to experience all nature—past, 
present and future—here, there and everywhere—but obviously 
this is impossible. Yet, consciously or unconsciously, it is 
assumed. No scientist would accept either William of Occam’s 
irresponsible divine omnipotence which might reverse the pro- 
cesses of nature at any moment, or Descartes’ malign spirit 
which may be deceiving men about the reality and order of the 
world. 


Fourth, science is not so much a personal activity as a 
public enterprise. While no one can depreciate the contribution 
of personal creativity, as in geniuses like Archimedes, Newton, 
and Einstein or in private researches like those of George 
Washington Carver and Louis Pasteur, the ultimate aim of 
science is public information. The scientist must check his 
fiadings with other scientists; he must bring his conclusions to 
the forum for the full scrutiny of his fellows. These conclusions 
become part of science as a body of knowledge only when they 
are accepted by the scientific fraternity. 


Science is public in still another sense. Each scientist de- 


pends on the work of countless other scientists. For this reason 
there can be ultimately no secrets in science. Because its criteria 
are the repeatable experiences and the logical laws which every 
thoughtful man can understand and accept, science is and 
always will be public domain. After all, the scientist strives 
for conclusions which will be true anywhere, always, and for 
everyone. 


Fifth, both as an activity and as a body of knowledge, 
science is always incomplete. It is always open to new facts, 
new insights, and new systematizations. At no point can a 
scientist say, “Here is your world all wrapped up in a finished 
conceptual and propositional parcel. Take it or leave it.” Science 
is a continuous search. Sometimes its opponents and its pro- 
ponents forget this fact and attempt to keep science at a certain 
place in its development. Who can forget Professor Cremonini 
of the University of Padua refusing to look at the moons of 
Jupiter through Galileo’s telescope because his Aristotelian- 
Ptolemaic world-view made such phenomena unbelievable or the 
Inquisition condemning Giordano Bruno to the stake for advo- 
cating the Copernican hypothesis? Yet all genuine. scientists 
recognize this tentative quality of science. They know that a 
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new idea is tested not only by the way it correlates the facts 
which are known at the present, but also by its ability to stimu- 
late further observation or experimentation which in turn is 
fruitful. 

Sixth, while the truth of science cannot be judged solely 
by its pragmatic qualities, the results of science are tremen- 
dously important for understanding science as a human enter- 
prise. For here, as perhaps nowhere else, intellectual activity 
is brought to bear on concrete reality. Science is a way of know- 
ing which involves controlling and changing what is known. It 
not only transforms our understanding of the world; indirectly 
it changes the world. We might debate at length the question 
whether the change is for the better or the worse. Still all of 
us are grateful for all that the change has meant in labor- 
saving devices, in medical miracles, in communication and trans- 
portation, and in the enrichment of everyday living. We cannot 
forget that science, like any other natural human activity, is 
an instrument of man’s total living and that its way of chang- 
ing the world depends as much on the direction and quality of 
that total living as it does on its own knowledge and application. 
Wh:'e we may often disagree with Herbert Feigl, one of the 
leading exponents of positivism in our day, we have to concur 
when he says, 

It is the social-political-economic structure of a 
society which is responsible for these evils. Scientific 
knowledge itself is socially and politically neutral. But 
the manner in which it is applied, whether for the 
benefit or the detriment of humanity, depends entirely 
on ourselves. Scientists are becoming increasingly 
aware that they, even more than the average citizen, 
have to work for enlightenment toward the proper use 
of knowledge.’ 


Implications of Science 


The implications of the nature of this intellectual enter- 
prise which we call “science” are profoundly significant for 
any understanding of our contemporary culture. 

First, science is one important method by which man knows 
and controls his world. It is one of his ways of fulfilling the 
destiny which God marked out for him at creation. 


"Herbert Feigl and May Brodbeck, Readings in the © einai of 
Science (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953), p 
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Let us make man in our image, after our likeness, 

and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 

and over the birds of the heavens, and over the cattle, 

and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing 

that creepeth upon the earth.® 
As it has refined its methods and enlarged its attention, science 
has brought more and more of the earth into its explanations 
and thereby under the dominion of man. It has moved into 
innumerable mysteries of nature and extracted knowledge and 
power from them. And the end is not yet, for the tremendous 
advances in our own day seem to suggest the motto on the 
Library of Congress, “The past is prologue”; or, in the inter- 
pretation of the Washington cab-driver, “We ain’t seen nothin’ 
yet.” We may wonder about and even fear the ultimate effect 
upon man himself, but not all our wonder or our fear is going 
to stop man in his continual search for more knowledge of his 
world or for more dominion over it. 

Second, science is only one human enterprise, and success- 
ful as it is it cannot be made identical with human life. For 
man is more than a knowing creature. He is a center of feeling, 
of valuing, of loving, of revering, and of aspiring, and these 
activities cannot be completely ordered and generalized from 
outside. Indeed, the concentration and perseverance required in 
the scientific search is not itself subject to objection and de- 
termination. Like the aesthetic visions of the artists, the moral 
decisions of the good man, and the devotion of the saint, the 
dedication of the scientist springs from human inwardness and 
personal creativity. 

It is for this reason that we cannot look to science for 
moral, social, or religious salvation. It is neither the cause of 
the world’s ills, as some thoughtless religionists say, nor a 
panacea for them, as some devotees of scientism insist. It may 
be an instrument to destroy man and his culture or an imple- 
ment to enrich his life and his civilization. The choice is up 
to man—as man, not as scientist. 

Third, there is no fundamental conflict between science 
and religion, although because man is finite there may always 
be tension between them both in individuals and in society. 
These tensions usually take one of three forms. The most pre- 
valent form arises when the findings of science are taken to 


*Genesis 1:26. 
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be final and absolute, that is, when the propositions of science 
are interpreted as ultimate explanations beyond which the mind 
and heart of man may not go. It is said that Napoleon once 
asked the noted astronomer and mathematican, Laplace, what 
he thought of God. He answered, “I have no need of that hypo- 
thesis.” There were two senses in which Laplace was right: 
science cannot reduce God to an abstract, scientific entity among 
other scientific entities or to a hypothesis within its system; 
and God as a mere scientific hypothesis, were such a thing 
possible, would not be God in the genuinely religious sense. 
But if Laplace meant to say, “I have no need of God,” then he 
was wrong, for he was forgetting that God is not the product 
of the scientific search, but the Being who meets man in spirit- 
ual encounter at the point of his deepest moral and religious 
needs. Whatever its truth or its beneficiences to man, science 
can never meet moral and spiritual needs or satisfy the pro- 
found aspirations of the spirit. Only a personal God can do 
this. By the same token, religious men should recognize that 
their task is not to fight science or to dictate the conclusions 
of science in any realm, but to bring the full impact of religion’s 
redeeming power upon men so that they may have the moral 
and spiritual ability to use science for enrichment and not for 
destruction. 

A second kind of tension arises when science attempts to 
control men and to restrict personal freedom. While science must 
employ deterministic categories, morality and religion demand 
that men be regarded as free and responsible. The determinations 
which the sciences need and describe do not eliminate freedom 
and creativity, but only form in some mysterious way the neces- 
sary matrix for them. The problem of science and freedom in- 
evitably arises on another level, namely, that of the relation of 
the laws of nature discovered by science and the free, creative 
acts of God within his world. The problem of miracles, whether 
physical or spiritual, is never completely susceptible to rational 
solution. If it were, then miracles would not be miracles, and 
there would be no problem save a verbal one. Still, the devout 
Christian, who appreciates the significance of the scientific 
enterprise, must attempt to relate the freedom of God to the 
orderliness of the world. He cannot conceive of God as an arbi- 
trary Being who contradicts willynilly the patterned structure 
which science reveals or as a slave who is bound by that struc- 
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ture. Somehow he must give God credit for both consistency and 
creativity, believing that only a transcendent spiritual purpose 
could motivate God to act in other than natural ways and yet 
also believing that where the purpose exists the action is possible. 


A third kind of tension arises out of the tendency of man 
to think that his understanding of God or of divine revelation 
—whether in history, in the Scriptures, or in personal religious 
experience—is final. He condemns science because he cannot 
rationalize its tentative conclusions with his limited interpreta- 
tions of Christian faith. How often has this happened in history! 
And how often man has had to enlarge his concept of God and of 
the Scriptures! When he finally accepted the inevitable, as in 
the case of the Copernican theory so bitterly fought by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants alike, his faith was not shattered, and 
God did not disappear. Instead, lo, creation widened in man’s 
view, and God became more real, more meaningful, and more 
necessary to him. 


So it may be in our day also! Science has opened a wider 
world to us, but it has also deepened our spiritual responsibility. 
Awareness of its truths must be matched by a more profound 
faith in the Truth from which all lesser truths ultimately come 
and in that light and warmth of which alone they may prove 
beneficial to man and to society. May I quote John Baillie in 
conclusion : 


After all, we are men before we are scientists, and 
except in the context of a full humanity our science 
will be little worth. But if, on the other hand, while 
faith humbly submits itself to the discipline of scientific 
instruction, science at the same time subjects itself to 
the overriding claims of a devout spiritual life, then 
perhaps the two can be agreed as to walk: together in 
peace, and knowledge may grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, That mind and soul, 
according well, May make one music as before.® 


"John Baillie, Natural Science and the Spiritual Life (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952), p. 43. The poetry is from Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, In Memoriam. 





Biblical Preaching on Suffering 
Gordon Clinard 


A sermon, if it is to be vital, must be addressed to human 
need. This is not to infer that every sermon should be a life 
situation sermon in a technical sense, but it does mean that 
only the minister who preaches every sermon with the hungers 
of his people in his heart can effectively preach to men. 

If the minister is concerned with speaking to the needs 
of his people, he cannot ignore the problem of human suffer- 
ing. No problem is more common to man nor a more serious 
threat to faith. The evils which come from the destructiveness 
of nature, sorrow, sickness, accident, death, war, poverty, vice, 
the sufferings of the young, the righteous, the innocent—these 
are parts of the painful mystery which inevitably causes man 
to ask of God “why?” The problem is serious for Christianity 
because it involves the very nature of God. The higher one’s 
concept of God, the greater is the dilemma of suffering. If 
there is no faith in a God who is personal, powerful, just, and 
good, there is no problem with suffering. But if one has a con- 
cept of a personal God who presides with purpose over the 
affairs of men, the ancient dilemma of Epicurus must be faced: 
God wants to do something about evil, but cannot, or God can 
do something about evil but will not.1 In either case the Christian 
view of God is called into question. This is the problem of 
suffering. More than any other theological problem, this mys- 
tery seems to verify “belief in fate rather than in providence.’””” 
The answer is not simple. : 

Certain obligations are imposed upon the minister in con- 
nection with preaching on suffering. The first of these has 
already been stated in essence. The minister must preach on 
the subject. So long as men suffer they will turn to the 
Christian minister for a word from God, and they will be dis- 
appointed if he is silent! 

*The interested reader will find a full discussion of this dilemma in 
Albion Roy King, The Problem of Evil (New York: Ronald Press, 1952). 


*Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951), I, 269. 
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A second obligation iies at the point of the seriousness of 
the issue. The minister cannot give an “easy answer” to suffer- 
ing without risking great peril. To glibly announce in the 
presence of every tragedy, for example, that “this is the will 
of God” is to drive many to despair and even to unbelief. The 
minister must go deeper than this. He should bring the best of 
_the philosophic and theological thought of the centuries to bear 
on his message, maintaining the conviction, of course, that there 
is a word for suffering humanity which goes beyond the best 
that theoretical thought can offer. 

Of primary importance is the minister’s obligation to deliver 
the biblical message on suffering. It is at this point that much 
preaching on the subject falls short. The Bible offers no one 
solution to all suffering: perhaps it is correct to say that the 
Bible’s solution to suffer‘ng is that there is no universal solu- 
tion. The Bible has many views on the problem of suffering 
and each of them, if properly interpreted and related to the 
purpose of Scripture, is correct. When the minister concen- 
trates on only one or two of these views he fails to preach 
biblically on the subject. Thus, the liberal may distort the bibli- 
cal message with his total disregard of the retributive element 
in suffering, but so may the conservative with his insistence 
that all suffering is retributive. A careful study of contempo- 
rary preaching will reveal that few ministers are grasping the 
full potential of biblical preaching on suffering. Nothing could 
be more helpful for a congregation than a series of sermons 
which presents the Bible’s total message on the subject. The 
purpose of this article is to review briefly the biblical solutions 
to suffering and to suggest a limited number of texts which 
may stimulate the reader to attempt such a series. 


Suffering as Retributive 


The retributive solution to suffering is basic to all others 
in the Bible.* Stated simply, it is that position which attributes 
suffering in this life to God’s judgment on man’s sin. The view 
is closely associated with the attributes of holiness and righteous- 
ness in God. 

The Old Testament frequently associates man’s sin with 
‘his suffering. This is first seen in the Genesis account of the 


*H. Wheeler Robinson, Suffering Human and Divine (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1939), p. 35. 
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judgment of God upon man’s disobedience (Gen. 3:16-19). Of 
this relation of sin and suffering in the Old Testament, Albert 
C. Knudson writes, “Sin and punishment go together just as 
sin and guilt do. The three terms are involved in each other .... 
Indeed, the three ideas were so intimately related to each other 
in Hebrew thought that the same words were used to express 
them all.’ 

Other Old Testament texts which explain suffering as retri- 
butive include Deuteronomy 28:20-21; Exodus 9:15; Leviticus 
26:14-16; Numbers 12:9-10; 14:26-31; 2 Samuel 12:11-12; 
Isaiah 3:11; 40:2; 43:22-28. In Amos there is not only con- 
firmation of suffering in Israel in the form of famine, pestilence, 
earthquake, and defeat in battle as a penalty which anticipates 
God’s final judgment on sin, but there is also the idea that 
suffering is retributive in the case of pagan nations as well 
(Amos 1:3-15; 2:1-3). Psalm 62:12 expresses the idea of in- 
dividual retribution. Psalm 37 maintains a confidence in the 
destruction of the wicked and is, in that sense, retributive. 


The minister will find many texts for sermons on the 
retributive view of suffering in the New Testament also. In 
John 3:36 Jesus uses the term orge of God in speaking of the 
state of one outside of Christ. This term is one which not only 
refers to God’s fixed hostility to sin, but also to the manifesta- 
tion of that hostility through acts of retributive justice.® Ser- 
mons may be preached from God’s punishment upon Zacharias 
(Luke 1:20), the fatal judgment against Ananias and Sapphira 
(Acts 5:1-11), or the visitation of blindness upon Elymas the 
sorcerer (Acts 13:9-11), to show that suffering may be a 
direct punishment from God. Perhaps the outstanding New 
Testament text is Romans 1:18-3:20, with the key verse being 
1:18. Here Paul seems to indicate that the wrath which follows 
man’s sin is as surely from above as is the righteousness which 
justifies from sin.® 

‘The Religious Teaching of the Old Testament (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1918), p. 267. 

"Marcus Dods, The Gospel of St. John (“The Expositor’s Greek New 
Testament.” Vol. I; Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, n.d.), p. 722. 

*Cf. Albert N. Arnold and D. B. Ford, Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans (“An American Commentary on the New Testament”; 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1889), pp. 45-46, and 
C. H. Dodd, The Epistle of Paul to the Romans (“The Moffatt New Testa- 


ee New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, n.d.), 
Pp. 19-24. 
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In preaching on suffering as retributive the minister must 
be careful to note that Jesus rejected the view as the only solu- 
tion to suffering (John 9:13; Luke 13:1-5), that he refused to 
identify prosperity with righteousness (Luke 16:19-23), and 
that the view undergoes many purifications in the Bible. 
Nevertheless, it is a legitimate biblical solution to suffering. 
It is wisest to say that the Bible teaches that, though not all 
suffering is the result of sin, all sin brings suffering. 


Suffering as Disciplinary and Educational 

This view is closely related to the retributive view. It con- 
siders affliction as a visitation from God, but for a reason other 
than punishment. God disciplines his people that they may be 
brought closer to him. The purpose is often educational — to 
train and to mature through pain. The view makes much of 
God’s love and of man’s freedom. If God loves his children he 
must, like a father, discipline them.’ If man is free, he must 
mature spiritually by struggle and discipline. 

Jeremiah contains several interesting confirmations of the 
disciplinary view of suffering. The nation’s distress is so inter- 
preted in 1:14; 4:6; 7:14-15; 8:16; 9:15-16; and 25:8-9. The 
prophet’s own confessions, as in 12:1-13; 15:10-11; and 20:7-12, 
illustrate individual discipline in the creation of a new man 
with new values. Jeremiah 18:1-10 pictures discipline in the 
figure of the potter. In a basic passage, Proverbs 3:11-12, the 
chastening of God is compared with the discipline of a father. 
Psalm 66:10-12 confirms the disciplinary act of God in testing 
his people. Biographical sermons on suffering as educational 
are possible with Abraham (Gen. 22:1-19), Joseph (Gen. 42-44), 
Jonah (Jonah 1-2), and many others. 

The New Testament evidence for the disciplinary view is 
abundant; indeed so much so that at least one scholar believes 
it is basic to New Testament thought on suffering.® The clearest 
preaching passages are Hebrews 2:10; 5:8-9; and 12:5-11. The 
first two interpret the sufferings of Christ as disciplinary, and 
the last passage presents chastening as a token of genuine 
sonship. Other New Testament texts include Romans 5:3-5; 
James 1:2-4; 1 Peter 1:6; and Revelation 3:19. 


°C. S. Lewis, The Problem of Pain (New York: Macmillan Company, 
1943), pp. 28-84. ‘ 

*Albert C. Knudson, Basic Issues in Christian Thought (New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950), pp. 95-96. 
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Suffering as Probational and Evidential 


A third biblical view on suffering is that pain is proba- 
tional and evidential. Three major ideas are included in this 
view: (1) Since the world is evil, the godly must wait for the 
disposition of wickedness and righteousness which is sure to 
come. (2) In this probational period man’s faith is submitted 
to a rigid test which determines the real character of his faith. 
(3) In the New Testament this struggle is seen as inevitable 
for the Christian life, and hence is evidence that one is a 
Christian. It is clear that this view is a purification of the 
retributive view, dealing with the key problem of that solution, 
the prosperity of the wicked and the suffering of the righteous. 

A classic illustration of this view is in Habakkuk. How 
God can honor a wicked nation, the Chaldeans, above a divinely 
appointed one is the question in the prophet’s mind as he comes 
to argue with God’s justice. The answer which he receives is 
that the condition is only temporary. The people are to be 
patient, for retribution is promised (Hab. 2:6-20). The same 
solution is illustrated in Malachi 2:17 and 3:14-18. Psalm 37 
affords a matchless text for the preaching of the view in a 
more personal manner. The prologue of Job is a striking expres- 
sion of suffering as a testing of faith, and A. B. Davidson feels 
that the entire book is to be interpreted as teaching the proba- 
tional view of suffering.® 

New Testament texts for presenting the evidential view 
are numerous. E. Stanley Jones interprets Luke 21:8-19 as 
presenting nine sources of suffering which are inevitable for 
the Christian simply because he is a Christian.*° In Matthew 
10:24 Jesus involves his followers in his own sufferings, and 
in John 15:18-21 he speaks of a basic enmity with the world 
which assures suffering. Paul speaks of suffering as evidential 
in 1 Corinthians 12:26; 2 Corinthians 12:10; and Colossians 
1:24. 


Suffering as Revelational 


The view that suffering is revelational refers to physical 
evil as the occasion of man’s entry into a fuller knowledge of 


°A. B. Davidson, The Theology of the Old Testament (7th ed.; Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark, 1949), p. 286. 

*E. Stanley Jones, Christ and Human Suffering (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1983), pp. 21-40. 
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‘God. The fact that many have found the true glory of God in 
suffering confirms the truth which is implicit in Scripture. 

One of the best Old Testament evidences for the revela- 
tional view is found in Israel’s sufferings. It was in the period 
of her greatest suffering and doubt that her highest concepts 
of God were reached. The clearest sermonic text is the ex- 
perience of Hosea, whose sufferings opened his mind to the 
love of God which persists against all the infidelity of his people 
(Hos. 1:8-11). Job’s experience may also be regarded as revela- 
tional, especially in light of Job 42:5. 

Romans 5:3-5 may be interpreted as revelational in the 
sense of the insistence on a new hope and confidence in God 
attendant on suffering. First Peter 3:17 makes a similar allu- 
sion, and 1 Peter 4:12-14 describes the blessings of intimate 
fellowship with Christ which accompany the Christian’s suffer- 
ing. It is well to recall that John’s triumpant vision of the living 
Christ came in the midst of great tribulation (Rev. 1:9-20). 
Sermon thoughts are abundant in these passages. 


Suffering as Redemptive 


The biblical solution to suffering here called “redemptive” 
refers to two closely related but distinct theories: physical evil 
may be redemptive as it is suffered for others; and it may be 
redemptive for the sufferer in the sense that God can achieve 
victory in spite of, and even through, suffering. 

The Old Testament, wrestling with the problem of the 
suffering of the innocent, reaches what is called “its deepest 
solution” to the riddle in the concept that the innocent may 
suffer for others.‘ The Suffering Servant passages of Isaiah 
40-55 form the chief illustration of the view. That the sufferings 
of Christ are vicarious is demonstrated clearly in the New 
Testament in such passages as 1 Peter 1:18-19; 2:24; 4:1; 
Hebrews 2:9; 9:26-28; Galatians 3:13; Romans 5:8; John 10:11; 
and 15:13. But, can Christians bear sufferings in any redemp- 
tive fashion similar to that of Christ? It is the contention of 
H. Wheeler Robinson that such texts as Colossians 1:24; Philip- 
pians 3:10; and 2 Corinthians 12:7 assert that God’s redemptive 
purpose may be advanced through the Christian’s suffering.” 

"H. Wheeler Robinson, The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament 


(9th ed.; London: Gerald Duckworth and Company, Ltd., 1952), p. 176. 
“H. Wheeler Robinson, Suffering Human and Divine, pp. 192-93. 
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The second approach to a redemptive view of suffering is 
also closely related to the death of Christ.'* It is usually based 
on a limited dualism which attributes suffering to the power 
of the devil, but which sees God as “redeeming” the evil in his 
victory over this satanic power. The victory comes to the 
sufferer as God takes that for which he is not responsible and 
makes it work for his own purpose.'* Evidence that disease and 
suffering are considered as evil and as obstacles to God’s will 
may be found in Jesus’ miracles of healing and in his commis- 
sion to his disciples that they engage in healing. Paul’s veri- 
fication of this basic conflict may be seen in such representative 
passages as Acts 26:18, Galatians 1:4; Colossians 2:15; and 
Ephesians 2:2. One of the best texts for preaching on this view 
of suffering is Romans 8:28-39, the passage which so clearly 
confirms that God can be in suffering to turn ii from deteat to 
redemption. 


Suffering as Resolved Eschatologically 


The eschatological solution to suffering sees the answer 
beyond the present conflict. It is expressed in a faith that in 
the time of greatest darkness and fear, God will suddenly burst 
into history to reveal himself, to triumph over evil, and to 
redeem and to reward his own. 

Two primary texts are available in the Old Testament. One 
is found in Isaiah 24-27, and the other is in Daniel 7-12. Psalm 
73 is eschatological in the sense that the future state of the 
wicked is offered as a solution to the problem of the prosperity 
of those who defy God. The view is also seen in Job 19:23-29 
in the conviction that death does not close the issue of suffering. 

The eschatological view comes to maturity in the New 
Testament with a clearer concept of life after death and with 
the view that the final consummation is not so much a compen- 
sation for the sufferings of the believers as the result of them. 
Preaching passages include: Matthew 24:13; Romans 8:18; 2 
Timothy 2:12; 2 Thessalonians 2:3-4; Revelation 1:18; 6:2; 
11:15; 14:13; 19:16; 20:4; and 20:11-21:5. 

*A full discussion of this point is available in Gustaf Aulen, Christus 
Victor, trans. A. G. Hebert (6th ed.; London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1950). 

“For a clear statement of this view by one who uses it almost exclu- 


sively in preaching on suffering, see Leslie D. Weatherhead, The Will of 
God (New York: Abingdon Press, 1944). 
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Suffering as Mysterious 


The Bible often confesses the mystery of suffering, and 
herein the minister may find one of his stronger words to 
those in pain. The view usually infers four truths: (1) God 
has a sovereign purpose with man and with history. (2) It is 
impossible to judge this purpose fully in circumstance. (3) A 
theoretical solution to suffering is both impossible and unneces- 
sary. (4) Thus, the solution to suffering is practical and is in 
a faith which perseveres in spite of circumstance. 

The key text for the mystery view of suffering is the book 
of Job. Careful study of the book will reveal that all four 
aspects of the view are clearly seen in Job’s experience. Some- 
one has to say that man will serve God for nothing—in spite 
of all suffering—and Job says it. When God answers Job in 
Job 38:1-42:6, none of the sufferer’s theoretical questions is 
answered. But in the end Job has God, and that is enough. Thus, 
at last, in this book and in other key texts, such as Luke 23:46, 
faith in spite of circumstance emerges as a strong biblical solu- 
tion to suffering. 


Conclusion 


It should be noted, at last, that biblical preaching on suffer- 
ing must be centered in the cross. There are many lessons on 
suffering to be learned here—lessons which will strengthen the 
sufferer who passes through the darkness of life’s greatest 
mystery. Among them, man may learn here that God is not 
standing helplessly by while evil does its work unmolested, for 
God is doing something about evil, physical and moral; he may 
learn that God suffers with him and for him; he may learn 
that God’s highest purpose for man is redemptive, and he may 
no longer judge life only by the standard of comfort; he may 
learn that one can joyfully choose to suffer for others, and thus 
find one of the best keys to unlock the dilemma of his own 
suffering; he may learn that suffering will ever remain a 
mystery beyond the knowledge of finite minds, for the “why” 

“Excellent discussions at this point may be found in H. Wheeler 
Robinson, The Cross of Job (London: Student Christian Movement, Ltd., 
1916), Theodore H. Robinson, Job and His Friends (London: Student 
Ghristian Movement, Ltd., 1954), and Paul Scherer, The Book of Job 


Tag” ewer 8 Bible,” Vol. Il; New York: Abingdon Press, 1954), 
pp. 
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of the cross is forever reflective of the “missing link” of every 
theoretical solution to suffering; but, best of all, he may learn 
that here is a victory over suffering, a power which is available 
to him through faith and which can enable him to rise above 
his suffering and to find inner security and joy in the midst 
of all his pain. It is this lesson which brings the wise Christian 
minister to say finally of suffering: “I really do not know the 
answer fully. But here is a power which is available to you. 
Accept it, and God will bring light out of your darkness.” The 
minister will not say a better word than this! 





The Pastor and Church Administration 


Franklin M. Segler 


Recent surveys regarding the relationship of church ad- 
ministration to the pastor’s total ministry have indicated a 
certain frustration in the minds of many pastors.’ Are pastors 
“breaking down” because of administrative duties or because 
of a lack of understanding of their total ministry? Every true 
pastor seeks to measure functional activities by spiritual goals 
and ideals. Is there a theological basis for church administra- 
tion? Can a pastor justify the time expended in carrying out 
the administrative details of a church program? Pastors of 
modern, thriving churches are asking such questions. Two things 
can aid a pastor in finding satisfactory answers: a proper 
understanding of the meaning and values of church administra- 
tion and a proper relating of this function to his total ministry. 


I. Understanding Church Administration 


Church administration suffers primarily from two abuses, 
namely, a misunderstanding of its essential nature and a per- 
version of its potential values. Some pastors become frustrated 
because they perceive administration to be mere mechanical 
procedures and methods, a necessary evil in an otherwise 
“spiritual ministry.” Others go on blindly “using” people for 
the sake of statistical goals and “busyness.” 


A Definition 

Church administration is the necessary activities of church 
leaders in leading the entire church to fulfill its total ministry. 
These activities will include the organizing, planning, and pro- 
motion of the church’s program through the enlistment of all 
members to participate in the accomplishments of the church’s 
ministry. 

*See Samuel W. Blizzard, “The Training of the Parish Minister,” 
Union Seminary Quarterly Review, XI (January, 1956), 45-50. See also 
“Results of Survey” conducted by The Minister’s Life and Casualty Union 


68) Practical Problems of Ministers Today (Mimeographed report, 
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Church administration may be divided into the following 
areas: (1) general administration: general church officers 
(deacons, clerk, treasurer, trustees), staff, general committees, 
church council, general business meetings; (2) education ad- 
ministration: Sunday School, Training Union, Woman’s Mission- 
ary Union, Brotherhood, music department, etc.; (3) business 
administration: office procedures, budgeting, records, bookkeep- 
ing, etc. Coordination and correlation of all these areas of 
activity are absolutely essential for well-rounded church admin- 
istration. 

A clear understanding of individual responsibilities and 
prerogatives is necessary for effective administration. The 
pastor is considered the “overseer” of the church and is there- 
fore church administrator. This leadership must be a shared 
leadership, shared with other ae staff members and 
volunteer workers. 


Education administration is the responsibility of the minis- 
ter of education, the minister of music, and/or other employed 
staff members. In case the church has no staff members other 
than the pastor, this area may become the responsibility of an 
education committee in cooperation with the heads of the 
auxiliary organizations. 

Business administration is the responsibility of the church 
business manager. If the church has no such staff member, this 
work may be assigned to the deacons, to a committee on church 
business, or to some other staff member. The treasurer and/or 
financial secretary (employed or volunteer) may care for cer- 
tain areas of business administration in cooperation with the 
deacons. 

Since Baptist churches are autonomous, every church will 
creatively work out its own administrative program, making 
assignments and delegating responsibilities and prerogatives 
as seems best for all persons concerned. The abilities of staff 
members vary so widely that no rule of thumb can possibly 
define duties in a manner that will fit the needs of every church. 


A Theology Needed 


A theological interpretation of church administration is 
essential if the pastor is to have true perspective in relating 
administration to his total ministry. It must be kept consistent 
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with divine revelation and with the basic doctrines of the 
Christian church. Good administration never violates these spirit- 
ual truths: God as holy Sovereign, Jesus Christ as redemptive 
Lord, the Holy Spirit as continuing divine presence, the dignity 
and worth of human personality, the redemption and edifica- 
tion of the individual, the building up of the church in spiritual 
ideals, and realistic involvement of the church in the redemp- 
tion of society. In the true sense, church administration is actual 
involvement in the accomplishment of these theological goals. 


Biblical Basis 

There is a biblical basis for church administration. The 
New Testament church organized to perform its ministry in 
meeting the needs which arose in the church and in the com- 
munity. The “bishops” or “overseers” were the respected ap- 
pointed leaders of the churches. The term episkopos, usually 
translated “bishop” or “overseer,” may well be translated 
“administrator.” “Bishop” was probably synonymous with 
“elder” or “presbyter” in many instances.” 

Jesus himself exercised a great deal of leadership enlisting 
and preparing his disciples for their tasks. Administration was 
one of the primary tasks of the pastor in the early church. H. 
E. Dana asserts that “the office of elder or bishop in the early 
church was primarily an administrative office and not a preach- 
ing function.’ 


Spiritual Values 


Church administration, then, must never be perceived as 
“secular” in contrast to the “spiritual” ministries of the pastor. 
Rather it is the spiritual oversight of the church with a view 
to leading God’s people to “grow up in Christ” in the very per- 
formance of the church’s ministry. 

If spiritual values are to be realized in church administra- 
tion, certain basic presuppositions are necessary. First, there 
must be a proper understanding of the nature of the church and 
its ministry, for the pastor’s ministry is the church’s ministry. 
There are two primary concepts of the church which the pastor 
"Thomas M. Lindsay, The Church and the Ministry in the aa 
ar | oe Hodder and Stoughton, 1902), pp. 145f. See also 


*H. E. Dana, A Manual of Ecclesiology (Kansas City: Central Semi- 
nary Press, 1944), pp. 254f. 
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must keep in view. The church is first of all a spiritual fellow- 
ship of redeemed persons.‘ It is also a functioning institution 
located in a specific place. The church could never have done 
what it has done in the world if it had been a mere body of 
abstract truth, like philosophy, to be understood by this and 
that individual. Actually, both of these concepts of the church 
exist together. The “living church’ is an acting organization, 
and worthy activity must be purposefully conceived, definitely 
planned, and persistently pursued. 


Again, a proper concept of personal values is necessary for 
the realization of spiritual goals in church promotion. Adminis- 
tration is not the psychological manipulation of people to achieve 
statistical and mechanical ends. It should be related to the 
growth of persons who have been called by Christ who loves 
them for their own sakes. They are a “chosen people” (I Pet. 
2:9), a “royal priesthood” (I Pet. 2:9), “living stones” (I Pet. 
2:4), a “people for God’s own possession” (I Pet. 2:10). 


William Whyte warns our generation against permitting 
people to become mere cogs in the machine of an industrial age 
when everything is organized for the sake of the organization 
itself. He pleads for the integrity of the individual person.® 
Surely the pastor will be as discerning as the sociologist. In 
his effort to organize and plan and raise money with a view to 
“reaching others,” he must not forget to ask what is happen- 
ing to those who are a part of the promotional activity in the 
process of adding others to their number. As Lewis J. Sherrill 
points out, the community “does something to” the people who 
participate in it, and they in turn do something to the com- 
munity in which they live.’ 


A third essential is a sound philosophy of activity in the 
church. There are two extreme views concerning activity in 
the church—the philosophy of “activism” which assumes that 
mere busyness in the church is a sign of spiritual progress and 


‘See S. A. Newman, “The Ministry in the New Testament Churches,” 
What Is the Church?, ed. Duke K. McCall (Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1958). See also Emil Brunner, The og eng of the Church, trans. 
Harold Knight (London: Lutterworth Press, 2). 

"See L. Harold DeWolf, A Theology of the TViwkeg Church (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1953). 

‘William H. Whyte, Jr.. The Organization Man (Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1956). 

- "Lewis J. Sherrill, The Gift of Power (New York: Macmillan Company, 
55), p. 44. 
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the philosophy of “passivism” which assumes that quiet con- 
templation and withdrawal from the world is the answer to the 
world’s needs. To involve people in constant activity without 
their thinking upon the meaning of their strenuous efforts is 
to pervert the redemptive program of Christ. On the other hand, 
as Simeon Stylites has reminded us, for the church constantly 
to be rehearsing the script of Christianity with no public per- 
formance is a farce.® 

Furthermore, in the pursuit of spiritual goals in church 
administration, the proper relating of techniques to motivations 
is necessary. In an industrial age, there is a tendency for the 
church to take the cue from business administration in the 
pursuit of its task, viz., the “success” motivation, the managerial 
executive, the organization loyalty, the mass productivity, the 
statistical quota. The church cannot pursue its spiritual goals 
by “uncritically importing the techniques of the business corpo- 
ration.”® Spike warns against a “philosophy of busyness” in 
the church.® As G. S. Dobbins so well emphasizes, “the church 
enterprise is distinguished by spiritual aims.” 


Finally, there is the necessity of seeking for depth com- 
munication if we are to realize spiritual values in church 
promotion. Church promotion is more than a bold and gaudily- 
colored headline in a special issue of the church bulletin or a 
more-or-less brief, dramatic commercial sugar-coated with a 
few pious phrases and “sandwiched” in between the call to 
worship and the singing of the morning anthem. Rather it is 
the communication of the gospel, the sharing of the kerygma 
with hungry hearts. Depth communication calls for an under- 
standing of the times in which we live and an understanding of 
the persons with whom we would communicate.'” 


There are certain symptoms of inadequate communication 
today. Too often the media of mass communication are ex- 
ploited by sensational dramatics and clever ad libbing which 


*The Christian Century, LXIV (November 20, 1957), 1375. 

“Ww. H. Kirkland, “The Organization Man and the Ministry,” The 
Christian Century, LXXV (April 23, 1958). 493. 

“Robert W. Spike, In But Not of the World (New York: Association 
Press, 1957), pp. 48f. 

“Gaines S. Dobbins, Building Better Churches (Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1947), p. 150. 

“Perry LeFevre, The Christian Teacher (New York: Abingdon Press, 
1958), p. 115. See also Stanley I. Stuber, Public Relations Manual For 
Churches (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, Inc. 1951). 
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are unworthy of serious intellectual and religious truths such 
as are inherent in the Christian gospel. Paul Elmen paints bold 
pictures of the “boredom of our time” and warns us that lack 
of integrity brings disillusionment and apathy.’* Samuel Miller 
reminds us that “we are victims of hyper-aesthesia. Our feel- 
ings are drummed to a stupor by the coarse vulgarity of the 
colossal and catastrophic.’ 

Furthermore, in church promotion there is often the atti- 
tude of legalistic escapism as people succumb to the demands of 
an “authoritarian churchianity.”” Church members find it much 
easier and more comfortable to respond by activity than by 
realistic thinking and deep heart searching. Withdrawing into 
the warm womb of the mother church is far less demanding 
than the maturing process of evaluation and willful choice. 

Depth communication, then, calls for deeper motivations in 
the human heart. It is found in the conviction that a divine 
purpose runs like a cable through the life of man. The glory 
of life is yet found in the glory of the divine presence. Again, 
it finds its appeal in a Christian concern for the needs of one’s 
fellow man. There is no world freedom so long as there are 
areas of our world without freedom. There is no justice for 
any man so long as his fellow man suffers injustice. What if 
we build our magnificent buildings, raise strong budgets, and 
increase the membership in our churches and then the world 
falls in on us? Furthermore, there is the appeal of the Lord- 
ship of Jesus Christ in the life of believers. He is the Head of 
the church and claims all things in the church and beyond it 
for the kingdom of God. Paul urged that “in all things he might 
have the preeminence” (Col. 1:18). 


II. Relating Oneself to Church Administration 


The pastor must seek properly to relate his own attitudes 
to the administrative function of his ministry. All functions of 
the church’s ministry call for pastoral oversight—worship, 
evangelism, missions, teaching, stewardship of giving, indeed, 
the total stewardship of all of life. After all, the hungry sheep 
must not only be fed, but they must also be guided and sheared 
and kept within the fold. 

“The Restoration of Meaning to Contemporary Life (New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1958), pp. 78f. 


-“Samuel Miller, The Great Realities (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1955), p. 29. 
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Bringing Creativity to His Task 


The vital thing that keeps promotion from going stale is 
creativity, that personal ingredient of the fresh insight and the 
adventurous spirit. A church or a denomination without crea- 
tive leadership is like Coleridge’s “painted ship upon a painted 
desert” or perhaps “a coffin drifting against the rugged rocks,” 
as William Bone expressed it. History teaches that the bane 
of every church and denomination is crystallization and con- 
formity. Individual initiative is a quality without which crea- 
tiveness cannot long live. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., professor 
of history at Harvard University, warns against the collective 
mind which destroys individual conviction and initiative and 
strong leadership.® 


Again, the pastor will appropriate the best possible profes- 
sional techniques available in administrative leadership. Sound 
principles of administration which are compatible with Chris- 
tian truth can be learned from various sources, and particularly 
from the foremost thinkers in the realm of business administra- 
tion.1* There are also many good books applicable directly to 
church administration.7 

Furthermore, the pastor will make a place for creative 
planning in his work schedule. Dimock declares that “no one 
can organize others until he has successfully organized him- 
self.”18 The pastor should have a definite sense of time steward- 
ship, as Sangster has urged.’® A worthy program and effective 


*Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., “The Decline of Greatness,” The Saturday 
Evening Post, CCXXXI (November 1, 1958), 25ff. 

“For example, see Ordway Tead, The Art of Administration (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951); Lawrence A. Appley, Manage- 
metn In Action (New York: Stratford Press, 1956); Marshall E. Dimock, 
The Executive In Action (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945); 
Henry C. Lindgren, Effective Leadership in Human Relations (New York: 
Hermitage Press, 1954); Murray G. Ross and Charles E. Hendry, New 
Understandings of Leadership (New York: Association Press, 1957); and 
the series by Daniel R. Davies and Kenneth Herrold, The Dynamics of 
Group Action (New London, Conn.: Arthur C. Croft Publications, 1954-56). 

“For example, see Paul F. Douglass, The Group Workshop Way in 
the Church (New York: Association Press, 1956); Paul W. Milhouse, 
Enlisting and Developing Church Leaders (Anderson, Ind.: Warner Press, 
1946) ; Iris V. Cully, The Dynamics of Christian Education (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1958); Stanley I. Stuber, Public Relations Manual 
For Churches (Garden City, N. Y.; Doubleday and Company, 1951); and 
Willard A. Pleuthner, Building Up Your Congregation (Chicago: Wilcox 
and Follett Company, 1950). 

“Dimock, op. cit., p. 1. . 

“See W. E. Sangster, The Approach to Preaching (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1952). 
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promotion demand creative study and planning just as a good 
sermon and planned worship demand creative study. After all, 
the same people who hear the sermon and participate in worship 
are the people who will visit and give and teach and lead in 
committee work. 

In the process of creative planning the pastor and other 
leaders of the local church should keep a wise balance between 
the use of their own ideas and the helpful ideas obtained from 
outside sources. He who refuses to utilize other people’s ideas 
will soon become impoverished in his own ideas. On the other 
hand, he who swallows vast amounts of material from outside 
sources without masticating it and assimilating it into his own 
thought processes will likely suffer from promotional indiges- 
tion. The use of materials, from whatever source, calls for 
selectivity and personal appropriation by the group involved 
‘f a program is to come alive in the experience of the local 
church. 

Sharing the Leadership 

The best leadership in the church is a shared leadership. 
In many churches other staff members are the pastor’s valued 
colleagues in a united task. In all churches God has called many 
volunteer workers to perform his work in and through the 
church. As a matter of fact, the New Testament does not divide 
the saints into the “clergy” and the “laity.” All are servants, 
ministers (diakonoi) of the Lord. John A. Mackay is correct 
when he says that men whom Christ has specially gifted and 
who become his gift to the church have one task in common. 
“They must exercise their ministry in such a way as that the 
‘saints’ shall be ‘perfected,’ ‘equipped,’ in order that they, too, in 
a nonprofessional but effective sense, may become ‘ministers.’’’”° 
In this shared ministry, then, the pastor will delegate many 
administrative responsibilities to his fellow church members 
who, in turn, must be trained for their tasks.2! Davies and 
Herrold urge the leader to “free others to ‘invent,’ . . . to en- 
courage creative activity of members of your team.” 


a Mackay, God’s Order (New York: Macmillan Company, 1953), 
p. a 

™See J. M. Price, Jesus the Teacher (Nashville: Sunday School Board 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, 1946), pp. 46-47. See also Forrest 
L. Knapp, Leadership Education in the Church (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1933), p. 260. 

aniel R. Davies and Kenneth Herrold, Leadership in Action (New 

London, Conn.: A. C. Croft Publications, 1954), p. 26. 
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Providing Authentic Personal Leadership 


The pastor must above all provide authentic personal leader- 
ship in church administration. Henry Van Dyke once declared 
that the world moves by personality. All of the great currents 
of history have flowed from persons, he said. 

A leader must always be authentic in his personhood. People 
will rally about the pastor who is genuine in his motive and 
spirit and who shares an earnest enthusiasm. People want the 
pastor to stir them deeply because he feels deeply about the 
Lord’s work. A hyper-emotionalism is not always the best. 
Often a holy restraint is more in keeping with the dignity and 
majesty of God’s redemptive program. But unless the fires of a 
holy zeal burn within the pastor, it is not likely that the fires 
of concern will be kindled upon the altars of other hearts. 

Authenticity also calls for an unselfconscious involvement in 
the burden of the work. As Daniel Jenkins has affirmed, the 
pastor is the one man who cannot be permitted the luxury of 
being sheltered from the actual work of church administration.”* 


Finally, the authenticity and strength of pastoral leadership 
are discovered in the pastor’s sense of ultimate dependence 
upon God’s power. Recognizing the limitations of his own 
magnetism, regardless of how many or how few his gifts, he 
will seek wisdom from above which brings illumination, dis- 
cernment, judgment, and spiritual power for effective leader- 
ship. J. Howard Williams, late president of Southwestern 
Seminary, made a deep impression upon the Southwestern 
faculty when he humbly and reverently said one day, “After 
many years of service in the Lord’s work, I have learned to 
come to God with the prayer, ‘Lord, this is our work, and we 
join in it as thy co-workers.” 


*Daniel Jenkins, The Protestant Ministry (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1958). 



































The Revival of Old Testament Theology 


Ralph L. Smith 


One of the most interesting and significant developments 
in theological studies in recent years has been the revival of 
Old Testament theology. Everyone acquainted with the trends 
within theological circles knows that Old Testament theology 
died a rather quiet death at the turn of the century. 


The Death of Old Testament Theology 


Many factors probably contributed to the death of this 
vital subject, but none more than the rise of the religions- 
geschichtliche (History of Religion school.? This school, under 
the influence of the popular idea of evolution or development, 
began to trace the growth of the religion of Israel. Much of the 
Old Testament was chopped up into fragments of chapters and 
verses and rearranged according to a preconceived scale of 
how religions were believed to have developed. The diversities 
in the scriptures were magnified above their unity. Instead of 
one theology the Old Testament was believed to contain many.® 
Therefore the study of Old Testament theology gave way to 
a study of the history of Israel’s religion. A. B. Davidson’s 
Theology of the Old Testament, published posthumously in 1904, 
was the last great work on this subject before the present 
revival. Even he recognized that “we do not find a theology in 
the Old Testament; we find a religion....It is we ourselves 
that create the theology . . . . Hence our subject really is the 
History of the Religion of Israel as represented in the Old 
Testament.” 

For almost a quarter of a century after 1904 very little 

*See James Smart, “The Death and Rebirth of Old Testament The- 
ology,” The Journal of Religion, XXIII (January, 1943), pp. 1-11; W. A. 
Irwin, “Trends in Old Testament Theology,” The Journal of Bible and 
Religion, XIX (October, 1951), p. 188; Connolly Gamble, “The Litera- 
ture of Biblical Theology,” Interpretation, VII (October, 1953), p. 467. 

*See R. C. Dentan, Preface to K Testament Theology (New , mt 
Yale University Press, 1959), p. 27. 

"Gamble, loc. cit., p. 468. 


‘A. B. Davidson, The tga Od the Old Testament (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910), p. 11. 
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work was done in this field. It might not be quite correct to 
speak of the death of Old Testament theology. Smart points 
out that as far as America is concerned there is reasonable 
doubt that the subject was ever alive in these regions.’ The 
first book written by an American under the title, The Theology 
of the Old Testament, was not published until 1949.6 However, 
Robert Foster of Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee, 
published a work called Old Testament Studies, An Outline of 
Old Testament Theology in 1890. 


However all interest in this subject was not dead. Two 
significant volumes were published during this dormant period: 
The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament by H. Wheeler Robin- 
son in 1913, and The Religious Teachings of the Old Testament 
by A. C. Knudson in 1918. Although neither of these books is 
comprehensive in its treatment of the faith of Israel, each did 
emphasize the theological significance of the Old Testament. 


Reasons for the Revival of Old Testament Theology 


The fact that Old Testament theology is experiencing a 
revival is universally recognized.? Among the reasons given for 
this rebirth are: the cultural crisis; the changed historical 
method; a reaction against the “total objectivity” of the nine- 
teenth century; the recognition of the uniqueness of Israel’s 
faith; and a new emphasis on the unity of the Bible. 


James Muilenburg said that “this revival is partly ex- 
plained by the tragedy of the modern world.’”* Two world wars 
in one generation have caused men to have less confidence in 
themselves and to turn to God for refuge. Men began to under- 
stand that for those who deal with eternal values total objec- 
tivity is not really possible or desirable. Also, scholars began 
to realize that history cannot always be explained in terms of 
origin and development, but often only in terms of providence. 
It was discovered also that life and thought do not necessarily 


"Smart, loc. cit., p. 2. 

*Otto J. Baab, The Theology of the Old Testament (Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1949). 

"See James Muilenburg, “The Return to Old Testament Theology,” 
Christianity and the World Scene, eds. R. C. Miller and Henry H. Shires 
(New York: Morehouse, Gorham Co., 1943), p. 30; W. A. Irwin, “The 
Reviving Theology of the Old Testament,” The Journal of Religion, XXV 
(October, 1945), p. 2835; H. H. Rowley, The Unity of the Bible (London: 
Carey Kingsgate Press, 1953), pp. 4ff. 

*Muilenburg, loc. cit., p. 30. 
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move from lower to higher stages. Regression as well as pro- 
gression sometimes occurs. Thus a cultural crisis which brought 
men face to face with the reality of sin and its consequences, 
along with the failure of the older method of study to produce 
a real answer to man’s needs, has led to a revival of Old Test- 
ament theology. 


Characteristics of this Revival 


Although Old Testament theology has been a revitalized 
discipline for almost thirty years, and is presently enjoying 
unprecedented popularity, it is beset by many uncertainties and 
problems, one of the most serious of which is that of definition. 
No one seems to know exactly what Old Testament theology 
is. One writer said recently: 


What, therefore, seem to be some of the fundamental 
problems of Old Testament theology? The first one 
suggests itself immediately: What is Old Testament 
theology? Is it “the historical presentation of revealed 
religion during the period of its growth,” as Schultz 
defined it in the last century? Is it the study of the 
Old Testament basis of New Testament doctrines, as 
Wilhelm Vischer seems to think? Is it concerned with 
throwing light on the inner nature of the religion of 
the Old Testament and with understanding its inner 
structure in comparison with the religions of the world 
around it or with the various types of religion which 
the history of religion has established, as Eichrodt has 
maintained? Or is it, as it is to Eissfeldt, the syste- 
matic discussion of the divine revelation, that is, God’s 
Word, which is believed in by some particular confes- 
sional group? These are some of the answers given. 
The lack of any unanimity illustrates conclusively the 
need for a clear definition of what one holds Old Test- 
ament theology to be.® 


Another problem of Old Testament theology concerns the 
method of its presentation. Some authors (Baab, Kohler, Sellin) 
have continued to employ the old divisions and terminology of 
systematic theology (theology, anthropology, and soteriology), 
while others have vigorously objected to the use of the rubrics 
of systematic theology for the presentation of the faith of 


Israel, arguing that no such scheme can be found in the Old 


*Frederick C. Prussner, “Problems Ahead in Old Testament Research,” 
The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow, ed. H. R. Willoughby 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947), p. 186. 
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Testament, and that any attempt to put the faith of Israel in 
any mould foreign to its nature will do violence to that faith. 
Therefore, many attempts have been made to find a new method 
of presenting biblical theology in its own biblical categories. 
G. Ernest Wright, following G. von Rad, has argued for the 
recital method. Taking his cue from the Bible, Wright has 
argued that the nearest thing to theology in the Bible is the 
kerygma, the “preaching” or the recital of the acts of God. 
Other Old Testament scholars have sought to present Old 
Testament theology around a central theme. Walther Eichrodt 
has employed this method on the broadest scale of any recent 
author organizing his material around the central theme of the 
covenant. 

Although there are wide disagreements among the scholars 
about the nature and method of Old Testament theology there 
are some definite emphases which characterize this new move- 
ment. 

First, this new Old Testament theology recognizes the 
validity of the historical and critical method of interpreting 
the Old Testament. There is no mere reversion to old theological 
positions made untenable by modern biblical studies. E. C. Rust 
has said: 

One thing is quite clear. None of us can return to the 

era before Biblical criticism, nor should we wish to do 

so. The positive gains from historico-critical study are 

too many and too valuable for us to cast aside the 

diligent scientific investigations of several genera- 

tions.?° 

Although many Old Testament theologians do not emphasize 
critical problems, they do recognize the necessity of establish- 
ing the sources of the Old Testament before its meaning can 
be ascertained. Thus Old Testament theology is not the first 
phase of Old Testament study but the last. It is the superstruc- 
ture built upon the foundations of criticism, archaeology, and 
exegesis. These studies are the hand-maidens of theology. Old 
Testament theology is the queen of Old Testament sciences. 

Another characteristic of this new Old Testament theology 
is an attempt to be strictly biblical both in form and content. 
As it has already been pointed out, Old Testament theologians 
have revolted against the old systematic method and its termi- 


“E. C. Rust, “The —— and Problems of Biblical Theology,” The 
Review and Ezpositor, L (October, 1953), pp. 463-464. 
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nology, arguing that it was more Greek than Hebrew and more 
philosophical than biblical. An earnest attempt is being made 
today to let the Bible speak its message in its own language. 


A third characteristic of this revival is its marked emphasis 
upon revelation. During the nineteenth century the term revela- 
tion almost dropped out of the theological vocabulary. At least 
in many circles it became synonymous with man’s discovery of 
God. But the work of Barth and others has laid such an emphasis 
on God’s revelation of himself until today revelation is the 
central theme in most theological discussions. This is certainly 
true in Old Testament studies. Old Testament scholars of every 
hue are insisting that God did reveal himself to Israel, and the 
Old Testament is the record of that revelation. However, all 
of the scholars do not understand “revelation” in the same way. 
For Eissfeldt, who was influenced in this respect by Barth, 
revelation becomes some special disclosure of the secrets of 
God which are ordinarily withheld from man’s natural powers 
of comprehension. Revelation in this latter sense can only be 
known through faith—‘“faith’ meaning something far more 


than sympathetic understanding. Eissfeldt recognized that the 
validity of such an interpretation of revelation would largely 
be confined to one’s own denomination or group. Th. C. Vriezen 
supports Ejissfeldt’s view when he says: 


Eissfeldt has rightly started from theology in setting 
Old Testament theology its task; he has found its start- 
ing-point in the Christian faith. Theology deals with 
revelation, and is concerned with the reality of God 
and the faith of the Christian Church." 


Another group of scholars led by H. Wheeler Robinson and 
C. H. Dodd has insisted that biblical revelation is primarily 
historical in nature. The great redemptive acts of God make 
up the core, the theme, the kerygma of both the Old and the 
New Testaments. G. Ernest Wright has been the staunchest 
advocate of this emphasis in America. In his book, God Who 
Acts, he insists that men know God primarily by what he does. 
The main concern of the Bible is what God has done and with 
man’s proper response to God’s acts. Thus in contrast to Barth 
and Brunner who would minimize the historical element in 
revelation, Wright, Rowley, H. W. Robinson, and others con- 


“Th. C. Vriezen, An Outline of Old Testament Theology (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1958), pp. 119-20. 
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sider the historical framework of revelation to be very signifi- 
cant. Edmond Jacob asserts that: 

The Old Testament theologian therefore cannot have 

with regard to history that attitude of indifference or 

scepticism which is often shown towards historical 
questions by philosophers and dogmatists. It is then 
important to know... whether the events which the 

Old Testament relates, and on which it bases its faith, 

really took place.'” 

Another characteristic of this new Old Testament theology 
is its emphasis on the uniqueness of Israel’s faith. There was 
a time when almost every concept in the Old Testament was 
explained as the influence of Israel’s environment upon her- 
self and her leaders. Today many scholars are recognizing that 
even though Israel did share many concepts and practices with 
her neighbors, the truly significant elements in her faith were 
unique.!* Norman Snaith has asserted that it is high time for 
us to stop stressing the primitive stages of Israel’s faith and 
its similarities to the faith of other nations, and to point out 
to its distinctive elements. He says: 

If the Old Testament has for the Jew or Christian, a 

value which no other book has, then it is essential for 

us to know and to be very sure what that value is, 

where it is different from other sacred books, and par- 

ticularly where it is incomparable. Where we have come 
from is by this time plain for all to see, but it is of little 
account beside where we are going.’ 

G. Ernest Wright has said that it is of basic importance 
for the Church to realize that “Israelite faith as represented 
in the earliest as well as the latest literature was an utterly 
unique and radical departure from all contemporary pagan 
religions.”?® 

A fifth characteristic of this new Old Testament theology 
is its emphasis on the unity of the Bible. Liberal theologians 
of the last century were referred to as the “cut and paste” 
school. They viewed the Bible as a compilation of oftentimes 
unrelated fragments in which very little unity or purpose could 

“Edmond Jacob, Theology of the Old Testament, trans. Arthur W. 
— and Philip J. Allcock (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958), 
. “See G. Ernest Wright, The Old Testament Against Its Environment 
Com By ow Press, 1950), p. 74. 


. Snaith, The — Ideas of the Old Testament (London: 
Sewerth ym 1944), p 


*G. Ernest Wright, "God Who Acts (London: SCM Press, 1952), p. 19. 
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be found. But again the scene has changed. Modern scholars 
have recognized that in their separating stratum from stratum, 
the vital, dynamic faith of the Old Testament escaped them. 
They still recognize the presence of the different strata but they 
have come to understand that the strata are bound together 
by a common theme. Scholars have exchanged their microscopes 
for a telescope and have taken a long look at the broad sweep 
of history which the scriptures record to see what God has 
been doing through the centuries. In a telescopic view the 
diversities in the Bible do not come into such sharp focus as 
the mountain peak experiences through which God has been 
guiding his people. Once again men have come to see that the 
Testaments belong together; that they tell of one God and his 
eternal purpose of redemption. Edmond Jacob has said that a 
theology of the Old Testament which is founded on the Old Test- 
ament as a whole “can only be a Christology, for what was 
revealed under the old covenant through a long and varied 
history, in events, persons, and institutions, is, in Christ, 
gathered together and brought to perfection.’ The unity of 
the Testaments is that of promise and fulfillment, of prepara- 
tion and realization. For both Christians and Jews the Old 
Testament is incomplete. It ended in an unfulfilled hope. For 
the Jews the Talmud is an attempt to complete and make rele- 
vant the faith of the Old Testament. But for the Christian the 
revelation to Israel has been made complete in Christ. “Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, though they spring from the same source, 
are very different religious faiths, because they have seen the 
completion of an incomplete revelation accomplished in differ- 
ent ways.’’!7 

Since it has become the special function of the History of 
the Religion of Israel to deal with the total phenomena of 
Hebrew religion and to point out any evolution of higher ideas 
from lower, if there be any, Old Testament theology has become 
concerned only with those normative, persistent, and distinc- 
tive ideas which give a unity to both the Old and New Test- 
aments. 

Evaluation of the Revival 

On the whole the revival of Old Testament theology has 

been good. It has called attention again to the biblical basis 


“Jacob, op. cit. p. 12. 
"Wright, The Old Testament Against Its Environment, p. 76. 
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of our faith. It has rescued the study of the Old Testament 
from the hands of those who were merely liinguists, archaeolo- 
gists, and historians and restored it to those who are theologians 
as well. It has provided a better background for understanding 
the New Testament, noting that the matrix of Christianity was 
Hebrew thought and practice. 


Great biblical themes such as the doctrine of creation; 
personal, national, and international righteousness; and eschato- 
logy have come in for more attention. Attention has been called 
to the fact that God has been revealing himself through the 
ages and will continue to do so. This revival has issued in a 
call to commitment, because those to whom God reveals him- 
self cannot remain neutral. When God spoke to the heroes of 
Israel, he said, “Go!’’ Revelation issued in a call to service. 
Revelation is not only concerned with showing men what God 
is like but also with showing them what he wants them to do. 


In spite of all the good things about this revival one note 
of warning needs to be sounded. There is a danger that men 
may become so interested in theology that they will forget or 
neglect the disciplines of criticism, history, archaeology, and 
exegesis which make sound theology possible. Already signs 
are multiplying of the excessive use of allegory and typology 
in the interpretation of the Old Testament. Also the unity of 
the Testaments is again being confused with their identity. 
Let us hope that this new movement may not flounder on the 
shoals of a new rationalism nor become entangled in the slough 
of allegory or dogmatism. This age, more than any other, 
standing on the brink of the abyss, needs to know the truth, 
and the truth will make it free. 




















Southern Baptists and Systematic Theology 


W. Boyd Hunt 


The theological contribution of Southern Baptists is some- 
times seriously misinterpreted by non-Baptists. Only recently 
Ronald E. Osborn! has written. 


One of our respected church historians affirms that 
fundamentalism failed to capture any of the major de- 
nominations. Yet certainly it is the prevailing view 
among Southern Baptists, Churches of Christ, and the 
Pentecostal bodies. . . . Its appeal has been strongest 
where the traditional view of the Bible has remained 
unchallenged by social and intellectual forces breaking 
down the old conservative structures of life and 
thought.? 
Southern Baptists find it hard to recognize themselves in the 
image reflected in Osborn’s mirror, especially since he goes on 
to say: “With a few exceptions, fundamentalism [Osborn in- 
cludes Southern Baptists] has not produced thinkers who were 
seriously concerned with the contemporary intellectual prob- 
lems.”* Osborn could not have said this if he had read the 
writings of Southern Baptists’ systematic theologians. He would 
then have known that they were anything but fundamentalist 
and obscurantist. 


In their 114 years Southern Baptists have produced four 
writing systematic theologians.* John L. Dagg (1794-1884) and 
James P. Boyce (1827-1888) wrote in the nineteenth century 
against the background of the Calvinist-Arminian controversy. 


*Professor of church history, Christian Theological Seminary (for- 
merly the School of Religion of Butler University). 

*Ronald E. Osborn, The Spirit of American Christianity (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958), pp. 157-58. Osborn adds: “Fundamentalists 
have vitiated their witness by their pugnacity. They have circulated con- 
troversial and often scurilous material about the most respected leaders 
in American Protestantism. They have brought accusations of modernism 
and communism against the National Council of Churches and the World 
Council of Churches.” 

*Ibid., p. 160. 

‘Systematic theology may be understood as the effort to systematize 
the truths of the Christian revelation against the background of their 
development in Christian history and in the light of present-day knowledge 
and experience. 
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E. Y. Mullins (1860-1928) and W. T. Conner (1877-1952) wrote 
in the twentieth century against the background of the liberal- 
fundamentalist controversy. A brief reference to a few of the 
indications that these men were seriously concerned with the 
spiritual and intellectual problems of their day will show some- 
thing of their stature and readily demonstrate that they deserve 
to be better known. 

The first system of theology written by a Baptist in 
America was J. L. Dagg’s Manual of Theology,’ published in 
1857. The author, who was sixty-three years of age at the time, 
had retired three years previously from the presidency of 
Mercer University. His health had been poor for many years 
and as he undertook the writing of his manual he felt that the 
end of his life was near. “In the near prospect of eternity,” he 
exclains, “I have found it good to examine again the founda- 
tion on which my faith rests.”* That his system found immediate 
acceptance among Southern Baptists is indicated by its use as 
the first text in systematic theology at the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary during the first decade of that seminary’s 
existence.” 

Considering such facts as the pioneer nature of Dagg’s 
volume, the prevailing conservatism in all of the major denomi- 
nations, and the lower educational level of the ministry of the 
day, this study is in every sense remarkable. Dagg clearly re- 
pudiates the anti-missionism of the older hyper-Calvinism. 
Although he still speaks of a limited atonement, the covenant 
of grace, the federal headship of Jesus Christ, and the like, his 
Calvinism is tempered by his dominant evangelical and mission- 
ary interest. He does not treat election until after he has dis- 
cussed the Christian life. And even more significant, he gives a 
special prominence to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit.* Dagg’s 
openness to fresh insights into the meaning of scripture is indi- 
cated in his attitude toward science. He believes that as the 
development of the Copernican system made possible the correc- 


‘J. L. Dagg, Manual of Theology (8rd ed.; Charleston, South Carolina: 
Southern Baptist Publication Society, 1858). 

: ‘Ibid., p. vi. The end was not as near as he thought. He lived nearly 
thirty more years, passing away in 1884, at the age of ninety. 

"See “John Leadley Dagg” by Robert G. Gardner, Review and Ezposi- 
tor, LIV (April, 1957), 246-63. This article grew out of the author’s 
doctoral dissertation, “John Leadley Dagg: Pioneer American Baptist 
Theologian,” submitted at Duke University in 1957. 5 

*For these reasons Gardner overstates the extent of Dagg’s Calvinism 
when he finds him “somewhat closer to Gill than to Fuller.” Jbid., p. 268. 
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tion of some of the erroneous inferences which had been drawn 
from Scripture, such as the notion that the earth is flat, so 
“future science may teach us to correct other erroneous in- 
ferences which many have drawn from the Scripture.”® He 
also recognizes that the Bible has its obscurities or imperfec- 
tions: “So God may make revelation of Himself to the pure 
intelligences of heaven in language free from human imperfec- 
tion; but when He speaks to mortals on earth, He uses the 
language of mortals; and whatever may be the imperfection of 
the medium, this revelation of God displays his glory in the 
brightest light in which human eyes can behold it.” 


James P. Boyce published his Abstract of Systematic The- 
ology in 188711 when he was sixty years of age. Two features 
of his work mar it somewhat for us. One is its lack of syn- 
thesis or organization which makes it less discursive and read- 
able than Dagg’s. The other is the excessive influence on Boyce 
of the old Princeton Calvinism. The Abstract shows more 
affinity to Charles Hodge’s monumental three volume Syste- 
matic Theology,’* than it does to Dagg’s more evangelical 
work.3 


There are clear evidences, however, of an admirable breadth 
of viewpoint. Boyce does not hesitate to commend the Revised 
Version of the scriptures which had just been completed in 
1885 “as furnishing the most accurate translation into Eng- 
lish.”** He sees the need for “soul-sympathy with the Divine 
Word” if we are to feel accurately the true “weight of its 
emphasis of statement.’'> He assumes throughout that the con- 
tents of revelation are to be interpreted “according to the best 
light which learning affords.’’!¢ 

He is not concerned about the length of the creative days 


*Dagg, op. cit., pp. 114-15. 

“Tbid., p. 33. Dagg goes on to question whether these obscurities of 
the Bible are imperfections since they may have a beneficial use. 

“James P. Boyce, Abstract of Systematic Theology (Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1887). 

4Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology (3 vols.; New York: Charles 
Scribner and Company, 1872-1873). 

“He expressly repudiates the more moderate Calvinism of Baptist 
Andrew Fuller in preference for the hyper-Calvinistic view of a limited 
atonement. Although he repeatedly quotes from Charles and A. A. Hodge, 
there appears to be only one reference to Dagg (see Abstract of Systematic 
Theology, p. 246). 
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of Genesis one: “If science can show the impossibility of such 
a six-day creation, we can reply that the Scriptures do not 
necessarily teach it.’?7 While the existence of pre-Adamite man 
“is possibly, it is not probably true.’** Man’s creation is not 
entirely de novo: “Even the creation of animal life, including 
that of man, is from the earth, which is directed to bring forth. 
The soul of man is the only living thing which is declared to 
have been a direct creation of God.’’!® 

E. Y. Mullins, perhaps the most generally known Southern 
Baptist theologian, completed his study, The Christian Religion 
in Its Doctrinal Expression, in 1917,7° at the age of fifty-seven. 
With Mullins a decided forward step was taken away from 
the older Calvinism and toward the development of a theology 
truer to the distinctive genius of Southern Baptists.24 Under 
the influence of the immanental theology of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, Mullins placed more emphasis on 
religious experience than is characteristic of theology today. 
But if he tried to start with religion and then come to revelation, 
he nonetheless clearly understood that religion without revela- 
tion falls hopelessly short of authentic Christianity.”” 

Although Mullins contends for the accuracy and trustworth- 
iness of the scriptures, he makes no claim for verbal inerrancy. 
He agrees with James Orr that the Bible is free from demon- 
strable error “to a degree that of itself creates an irresistible 
impression of a supernatural factor in its origin.’”’** He makes 

"Ibid., p. 172. 

*Ibid., p. 191. 

*Ibid., p. 178. He seems to question the extra-biblical notion of the 
fixity of the species: “It is like the presence in animals of the same genus 
in earlier days of germs which find their development in species which 
come later” (p. 53). In discussing the relation of scripture to science, 
. st yf terminology still in use: “concurrence” (p. 172); “phenomenal” 

p. ; ete. 

"E. Y. Mullins, The Christian Religion in Its Doctrinal Expression 
(Philadelphia: The American Baptist Publication Society, 1917). 

“Mullins is best known among Baptists for his classic on Baptist 
distinctives, The Axioms of Religion (Philadelphia: The American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, 1908). But he also made a significant contri- 
bution in defining a Baptist view of religious authority. His volume, 
Freedom and Authority in Religion (Philadelphia: The Griffith and 
Rowland Press, 1913), should be better known. In this volume Mullins 
takes us beyond a merely propositional view of revelation (see pp. 393-98). 

™‘Without revelation religion would remain one-sided and incomplete” 
(Freedom and Authority in Religion, p. 397). Cf. The Christian Religion 
in Ite Doctrinal Expression, pp. 18-22, 30. 

“Freedom and Authority in Religion, p. 381. For the reference in 


Orr, see James Orr, Revelation and Inspiration (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1916), p. 216. 
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sparing use of the idea of biblical infallibility, and when he 
does use the term he carefully defines it, after Marcus Dods, as 
the infallibility of purpose rather than as verbal infallibility.™ 
In interpreting the Genesis accounts he finds the insights of 
science absolutely essential: “Theology can well afford to let 
the science of biology work out its own problems as to origins.””* 
“It is necessary,” he insists, “for us to use our intelligence in 
interpreting nature and the Bible.’’¢ 


W. T. Conner is Southern Baptists’ most recent writing 
theologian. In 1924, at the age of forty-seven, he produced his 
first work, a five-hundred and sixty-two page volume entitled, 
A System of Christian Doctrine.2* in 1936, at the age of fifty- 
nine, he revised the first half of the earlier work under the 
title, Revelation and God,** and in 1945, at the age of sixty- 
eight, the last half under the title, The Gospel of Redemption.”® 
These volumes have probably found wider use among Southern 
Baptists than those of the other systematic theologians we have 
mentioned. Conner’s theological contribution was manifold, but 
it continues to prove especially significant in the specific areas 
of the theology of the New Testament, the doctrine of the 
atonement, and perhaps most of all, the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit.*° 

Conner was sensitive to the scientific and theological de- 
velopments of his day. He believes that theology ‘“‘needs restat- 
ing from age to age” because “new emphases arise in religion 
as well as in other realms of life.’’*! He teaches that revelation 
preceded the Bible and that it was historically and socially 
conditioned: “God was limited [in his self-revelation] by the 

“The Christian Religion in Its Doctrinal Expression, pp. 152-538. 
"Ibid., p. 257. 
"Ibid., p. 241. 


"Ww. T. Conner, A System of Christian Doctrine (Nashville: Sunday 
School Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, 1924). 


“WwW. T. Conner, Revelation and God (Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1936). 

“a. Conner, The Gospel of Redemption (Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 94s). 


"See the following volumes by Conner: The Faith of the New Testa- 
ment (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1940); The Cross in the New Testa- 
ment (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1954); and The Work of the Holy 
Spirit (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1949). The emphasis on the oo 
rig ade is in line with Conner’s stress on a practical theology. See 

Practical Discipline,” Review and Expositor, XLI (October, 1944)" 


™ Revelation and God, p. 30. 
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medium through which he worked.”®? This means that “such 
questions as the age of the world, the vastness of the physical 
universe, whether the sun or earth is the center of our system 
—such questions have nothing to do with the substance of bibli- 
cal teaching.”** God created the world “no matter how old nor 
how vast the physical universe may be.”** He suggests that 
there was animal death in the world before man’s fall into sin: 
“The history of the natural world would indicate that animal 
death was operative before man appeared in the world, and 
there is no good reason for holding that the Scriptures teach 
differently.”*° He recognizes the necessity for the literary and 
historical criticism of the Bible: “There are certain questions 
of date, authorship, historical reliability, and so forth, that must 
be settled by historical and literary criticism. There is no other 
way to settle them.’°* Nor does he think that all parts of the 
Bible are of equal value: “No one would put some genealogical 
table in the Old Testament on the same level with John 3:16.’3" 

Perhaps these samplings are sufficient, not only to whet 
the appetite for more, but to indicate clearly the stature and 
the contribution of Southern Baptists’ systematic theologians. 
If these theologians have been too little appreciated by non- 
Baptists, it is also true that Baptists themselves have been slow 
to build on the foundations which they have laid. Their work 
so well begun now falters. 

There are two reasons why a failure of Southern Baptists 
to appropriate the contribution of their theologians could prove 
most costly. One reason stems from the fact that Baptists have 
a distinctive theological contribution to make to the world that 
no one else can make for them. As Presbyterian Henry P. Van 
Dusen**® has observed: 

In this [i.e., in the formulation of the doctrine of God] 

as in most other matters, the truly original contribu- 

tions of the Reformation are not to be found in “classic 

Protestantism” (Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Angli- 

canism), but in the thinkers of “radical or sectarian 

Protestantism” (Baptists, Congregationalists, Quakers, 

etc., and, later Methodists) who sought to press behind 


“Ibid., p. 85. 
*Ibid., p. 87. 
“Ibid. 


"The Gospel of Redemption, pp. 45-46. 
“Revelation and God, p. 99. 

*"Ibid., p. 90. 

“President, Union Seminary, New York City. 
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the theological formulations of the centuries and re- 

cover the “pure” faith of primitive Christianity. How- 

ever, only in the present period has their influence 

begun to become significant within the main stream 

of Protestantism.*® 

The other reason is that only by maintaining a relevant 
theology can Southern Baptists hope to hold their own young 
people. As the educational level steadily rises in the South, a 
static, second-hand theology cannot suffice to challenge the 
choice minds of young Baptists. It remains to be seen whether 
Southern Baptists will produce an interpretation of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ adequate to challenge the present generation. 


“Marvin Halverson, ed., A Handbook of Christian Theology (New 
York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1958), pp. 148-49. 
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A Summary of Christian History. By Robert A. Baker. Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1959. 391 pages $6.00. 


This work was prepared for the man in the pew and the pulpit rather 
than for the scholar. It was laboratory tested for ten years with those 
who knew little of church or general history. The author is fully cognizant 
of the limitations of his treatment—limitations that were designed, not 
accidental. His purpose is to spread the knowledge of the fascinating 
story of Christianity. Any successful effort to this end must be brief, 
pictorial, and pertinent to the major Christian instincts, qualities fre- 
quently found in these pages. Historical authenticity must, of course, be 
present, as it is in this work. 

The narrative runs through six periods under thirty chapters in 
logical sequence. The periods are: Christian Beginnings (to 100 A.D.), 
Pagan Domination (to 325), Papal Development (to 1215), Western Re- 
form (to 1648), Encroaching Rationalism (to 1789), General Seculariza- 
tion (to the present). That the writer is aware of dramatic moral and 
religious issues as well as of ecclesiastical movements is revealed in such 
chapter titles as “The Struggle for Purity,” “Clamor for Reform,” “The 
Fulness of Time,” and “The Continuing Conflict.” A brief but well-selected 
list of additional readings is appended to the discussion of each period. 

Extending from the birth of Christ to the present, the text wisely 
avoids numerous specific dates. Movements and dominant characteristics 
are indicated by approximate time terminals. The lucid continuity of the 
narrative indicates the flow of the historical action and enables the reader 
to keep readily in mind the main lines of activity and the chief points 
of crisis impact. The emphasis is on “the dominant forms of Christianity 
in the geographical areas of their strength.” This means Europe, Great 
Britain, and the United States. 

In the concluding chapter an over-all view is given of the present 
factors in the Near East and Africa, Russia, Asia, and related areas. 
Brief comment is made on Latin American areas in chapters twenty-six 
and twenty-nine on American Christianity. Some will wish these comments 
were more substantial. “Some Concluding Observations” present four 
main clashes of antithetical forces which constitute both the opportuni- 
ties and dangers of contemporary Christianity. Dating the beginning of 
the Reformation prior to 1517 may be challenged by some historians, but 
the reasons given therefore will likely satisfy most readers. 

Professor Baker is well prepared for his task. This is not his first 
work, and others are in preparation. He was trained under William 
Wright Barnes, Roland Herbert Bainton, and Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
three masters of church history, one south and the other two north of 
the Potomac. The senior professor of church history at Southwestern 
Seminary, he has declined calls to important pulpits to remain in the 
classroom since 1942. He has lectured throughout the United States. He 
knows his public as well as his subject. Writing in the evangelical tradi- 
tion, he is inclined to be irenic in spirit without serious loss of objectivity. 

Here is a story readable, compelling, sure-footed. Its appearance is 
timely. If widely read at the grass roots of American Christianity, it 
will make its contribution to stabilizing the distinctive elements of American 
religious and political life. 

L. R. Elliott 
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The Monuments and the Old Testament. By Ira Maurice Price, Ovid 
R. Sellers, and E. Leslie Carlson. Philadelphia: Judson Press, 1958. 
450 pages. $6.75. 

This title has been one of the most popular and enduring works ever 
published relating to archaeology and Old Testament studies, having been 
presented in many editions by Professor Price between its first appear- 
ance in 1899 and his death in 1939. The generation since the last revi- 
sion by Professor Price, however, has witnessed tremendous achievements 
in archaeological research, and the present revisers, Professors Sellers 
and Carlson, have attempted to bring the purposes of the original author 
to bear upon the discoveries of recent years. Although the scope of their 
task is now far broader than was that of their predecessor, one has 
difficulty avoiding the conclusion that the standards of literary and 
scholarly excellence set by him have not consistently been maintained. 

For example, the discussion of the Sumerians (p. 66) gives no notion 
of the prominence or distinctive achievements of these remarkable early 
settlers in the lower Tigris-Euphrates Valley; rather, they are gathered 
up in an indistinct blur with the Semites. Something pertaining to the 
relative importance or unimportance of Ur and Haran as patriarchal 
homeland would have been a normal expectation. The section dealing 
with the length of the Egyptian sojourn fails to come to grips with the 
problem under considexation. Also the section on prehistoric man in Pales- 
tine could be greatly improved. The results of the final seasons of work 
at Old Testament Jericho have evidently not been taken into consideration 
by the authors (p. 405), nor do they seem to be fully appreciative of the 
extreme age of the village culture there which pushes the beginning of 
food production back at least into the eighth millennium B.C. instead of 
about 6000 as listed on p. 411. 

Certain inconsistencies and errors of a typographical nature have 
found their way into the text. This sort of thing seems bound to occur in 
a book of this size, but in this case it does seem to have happened all too 
frequently. 

Although the revisers, following the practice of the original author, 
are customarily content to present the materials bearing upon a biblical 
situation and then let the reader draw his own conclusions, they occasion- 
ally yield to the temptation to offer a formal explanation. Concluding 
such an explanation of the similarities existing between the Genesis and 
Babylonian flood stories is the statement (following the original) that 
“the Genesis record is the purest, the least colored by extravagances, and 
the nearest to what we must conceive to have been the original form of 
these accounts.” The last part of the statement does not necessarily fol- 
low from what precedes it. The Genesis record could easily be the purest 
and least extravagant as a result of later purification and have actually 
been one of the most remote from the original form of the story. 

This work has the merit of presenting within one volume of reason- 
able size and schematic arrangement a tremendous amount of material 
relevant to the understanding of the Old Testament. Among the helpful 
new additions to the revision are chapters entitled “Three Decades of 
Near Eastern Archaeology” and “Recent Discoveries in Palestine and 
Syria.” A list of the principal Dead Sea Scrolls will, to many, also serve 
a quite useful purpose. 

William H. Morton 


Rural Churches in Transition. By Carl A. Clark. Nashville: Broad- 
man Press, 1958. 145 pages. Cloth $2.25. Paper $1.50. 

Some churches show a progressive spirit, others do not. Some grow, 
others die. Why? This is Professor Clark’s study in contrast. He keeps 
the application on a practical level by beginning each chapter with a 
case study. These particular studies are contrasts set in two general 
divisions. The first seven chapters view rural sociology as the context in 
which the rural churches are placed. The last seven chapters relate 
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directly to the problems of the churches. In the latter, however, the 
author continues to keep in touch with the sociological situation. 

The author points out how the United States has gradually changed 
from rural to urban in character. The real cause for this transition cannot 
be described in a single sentence, but it now takes fewer people to produce 
a sufficient amount of farm products for all because of the mechanization 
of the farm. This means larger farms and a smaller rural population. It 
also makes it possible for the farmer to live on the edge of a city or 
town. This has strengthened the churches closer to the urban centers and 
weakened those that are farther away. But this stronger church near the 
urban center has given to the rural folk greater opportunity for leader- 
ship training. 

Throughout the book the author reveals by illustration the reluctance 
on the part of rural people to accept changes or to effect them. This, 
with other characteristics taken into consideration, makes for different 
types of folk in the rural area. 

He declares that Arthur Flake’s program of more than a generation 
ago is adequate for growing churches and that those churches which fail 
to grow, fail to follow this program. For planned growth, the church must 
begin in time to take account of its needs and resources. Too often this 
is attempted by an enthusiastic leader, but he fails because he does not 
make thorough preparation. Professor Clark pleads for a depth ministry 
—one which includes more than brash chirpings of leadership. This re- 
quires not only knowledge of things and of the Bible but also the kind 
of depth of character that can be instilled into the life of leaders in the 
church. The pastor with such a ministry need never be ashamed that he 
is pastor in a small situation. 

The final chapter says that it is up to the rural church to be what 
it wants to be. It can exist; it can grow; it can develop. But many times 
the church needs help from the denomination, and the denominational 
leaders needed to be alerted to these needs. 

The author, professor of pastoral ministry in Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, has a vast knowledge of the sociological situation 
and the contemporary need as well as answers to many problems con- 
fronting the rural church. This work should be on the shelf of both the 
rural and the urban pastor. The illustrations can be used to challenge 
churches toward better things. 

Lee Gallman 


The Bible and Race. By T. B. Maston. Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1959. 117 pages. $2.50. 

Professor Maston, a teacher at Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary since 1922, author of six published works, member of the 
Christian Life Commission of the Texas Baptist Convention and of the 
Advisory Council for Southern Baptist Work with Negroes, Baptist deacon, 
and Christian layman, has made another contribution ‘to the field of 
Christian ethics by the publication of The Bible and Race. 

He has presented a biblically-based interpretation of our present 
crisis regarding race relations. During this period when there is a “tug- 
of-war” for the minds of men, he has given a Christian approach to the 
whole problem. He has set forth truths that will provide a starting point 
for the building of better relationships between all races, and especially 
between the white and Negro races. 

The Bible and Race is exactly what the title implies. The author 
affirms that the Bible has a great deal to say about the problem of race 
if basic biblical concepts are rightly interpreted. There is no attempt to 
study the various aspects of the race problem as such. 

The present volume replaces “Of One” which was prepared by the 
author approximately ten years ago for the Home Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. The Bible and Race is not a revision of 
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the earlier study guide, although it does retain some of the same chapter 
headings and a limited amount of the same material. 

The eight chapters discuss such subjects as: “In the Image of God,” 
“Of One,” “No Respecter of Persons,” “You Are a Samaritan,” “Love 
Your Neighbor,” “Teaching Them,” “The Powers That Be,” a “Cursed 
Be Canaan.” 

In each of the chapters the author will be best understood if he is 
thought of as a teacher in the classroom or as a layman in a discussion 
group, laying foundations by the presentation of some great biblical truth, 
and then leading step by step to the application of that truth to the cur- 
rent situation. There is no attempt to force the reader to come to the 
same conclusion that the writer has, but such a well balanced presentation 
is made that only one conclusion can be drawn in the light of God’s truth. 

The book should be read by every minister. Sober reflection on the 
truths which the book contains would help to guide him to the answers he 
needs for the problems he faces in the area of race relations. It would 
help him to speak constructively, from the Christian perspective, concern- 
ing the real issues at stake. 

This work will not be accepted by extremists, but it will be received 
appreciatively by thinking men and women who are aware of the increas- 
ing acuteness of the race problem in the world and in the United States, 
especially since the Supreme Court decision of May, 1954. 

Charles P. Johnson 


The Life Beyond. By Ray Summers. Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1959. 233 pages. $3.25. 

In the controversial area of eschatology, here is a book of clarity, 
depth, and spiritual power which represents the fruit of a quarter of a 
century of study and teaching by the chairman of the department of New 
Testament at Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary. This is a book 
about which one can get excited. It should become a touchstone of dis- 
cussion about eschatology for many years to come. If carefully read, it 
should help to give much light in an area where there has been careless 
and misinformed interpretation of the New Testament. 

The book discusses with lucidity and solid exegetical foundations 
basic areas of eschatology. Chapter one on “Death” is brief and some- 
what preliminary in nature. In chapter two on “The Disembodied State” 
evidence is given for a temporary disembodied state for both the right- 
eous and unrighteous. Chapter three is a long and important discussion 
of “The Resurrection” which contains a wealth of suggestive exegesis. 
In this chapter exegetical and doctrinal work is done to substantiate a 
basic premise of the book: the righteous and unrighteous will be raised 
at one resurrection at the second coming of Christ. This view is clearly 
contrasted with pre-millennial and post-millennial views. Chapter four 
is another major chapter dealing with “The Second Coming.” The last 
sections of chapter four consist of a statement of the proper attitude 
toward the second coming and relate the consummation of the world and 
the beginning of the eternal order to the second coming. Many interesting 
problems are considered in chapter five on “Judgment.” Careful exegesis 
is the basis of the rejection of three separate judgments in favor of one 
judgment at the end. Chapter six on “Eternal Destiny” is a fitting climax. 
In a reverent way the teachings on eternal hell and heaven are placed 
in the total New Testament context. “Eternal” is shown to involve duration 
as well as quality. Appendices giving charts and clear explanations of 
pre-millennial, post-millennial and non-millennial adventism are included. 
The indices include full scriptural references. 

It is obvious that the author has worked within the bounds of a 
reverent evangelical view of revelation and scripture. The New Testament 
is authoritative for faith and practice. Since this view is accepted by 
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many, a distinctive contribution of the book is the use of grammatical- 
historical-theological principles of interpretation to control the exegesis 
of material which is a happy hunting ground for much fanciful interpre- 
tation. All serious evangelical interpreters of eschatology should carefully 
consider the exegetical basis of the doctrines outlined in this book. The 
author suggests in the Introduction that his primary purpose calls for 
expositional emphasis rather than a speculative and critical emphasis. 

There is some repetition of material, but this seems to be necessitated 
by the topical nature of the study. 


Many strong points could be mentioned. Pastors will find in the pages 
of this book a veritable storehouse of sermonic suggestions and Bible 
study outlines. Suggestive interpretations of many of the most difficult 
passages in the Bible are included. The book should also appeal to lay 
Christian workers as an aid to Bible study and as a guide in under- 
standing difficult doctrinal positions. The devotional and practical values 
of the study are noteworthy. 

Coming as it does out of the heart of a seminary and denominational 
tradition which seeks to combine scholarly, evangelistic, missionary, and 
ethical emphases, this book is of great significance for evangelical Chris- 
tians. It should do much to set up a constructive dialogue, if not a recon- 
ciliation, between the proponents of various eschatological positions. It 
is readily seen that the author’s primary purpose is not arbitrarily and 
dogmatically to establish his own position but rather to seek to bring 
clarity to an understanding of the central New Testament emphasis on 
eschatology in order to undergird the preaching and teaching of the Good 
News of the Gospel. 


John P. Newport 
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The Letter to the Romans. By William Barclay. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1957 (Second Edition). 244 pages. $2.50. : 

The Epistle to the Romans. By C. K. Barrett. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, Publishers, 1957. 294 pages. $4.00. 

The Epistle to the Romans. By Floyd E. Hamilton. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1958. 235 pages. $4.75. 

Because of the centrality of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans from both 
doctrinal and ethical viewpoints, new commentaries on the epistle are 
always welcome. The welcome becomes the warmer when the new works 
prove to be of genuine value in making a contribution to the area of 
Christian understanding. 

Hamilton’s work has the definitive sub-title “an exegetical and de- 
votional commentary.” This indicates the intent of the book; the method 
of approach is a combination of “grammatico-historical,” systematic, and 
devotional. The exegesis follows a verse-by-verse approach, all of which 
is presented in the framework of a comprehensive outline. 

Of more scholarly stature is the work by Barclay. Here, as in his 
other works, Barclay reveals a most remarkable combination of genuine 
scholarship and popular appeal. The aim of this volume of the Daily 
Study Bible series is to make the results of modern scholarship available 
to the non-technical reader in a form which does not require a theological 
education as a necessity for understanding. Barclay states his aim in the 
famous prayer of Richard of Chichester: “to know Christ more clearly, 
to love Him more dearly, to follow Him more nearly.” He accomplishes 
his aim admirably. 

After a brief but stimulating introduction the author interprets 
Romans by the “paragraph” rather than by the verse-by-verse approach. 
One is most impressed by the thorough treatment in so small a book. Here 
is a most helpful exposition of Paul’s most systematic approach to the 
essence of his faith. There are three main divisions to the book: the 
question of righteousness; the question of the Jews; the question of ethics. 
Barclay does not disappoint the reader in his presentation. 

Of these three, Barrett’s volume in the Harper New Testament Com- 
mentaries series is the most scholarly. Readers of his commentary on the 
Gospel of John would anticipate the profound research which has made 
this volume possible. The work excells in theological insight while lacking 
nothing in the area of readableness. ; 

Barrett is concerned with the meaning of this work for the Roman 
Christians but no less for its meaning for our own generation. His under- 
standing of the mind of Paul and of the problems in the life situation of 
the first century Christians is clear. His presentation is forceful. The work 
is fully documented by references to the very finest of scholarly sources, 
The viewpoint is that of God’s righteousness working in human experience 
in the realms of faith (ch. 1-11) and ethics (ch. 12-15). This volume will 
take its place with the best works on Romans such as Sanday and Head- 
lam, Denney, and Nygren. 


Ray Summers 


The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Biblical Studies. By 
Frank N. Cross, Jr. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, 
1958. 196 pages. $4.50. 
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More Light.on the Dead Sea Scrolls. By Millar Burrows. New York: 
Viking Press, 1958 434 pages. $6.50. 

The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls. By John Marco Allegro. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday and Company, 1958. 192 pages. $5.00. 

Of the many works on the Dead Sea Scrolls which have been issued 
within the past year, three deserve special recognition. The first study 
is by Frank M. Cross, Jr., of Harvard. The importance of this work can 
hardly be overstated. Cross is a member of the international team of 
Semitic scholars engaged in the translation of the Dead Sea Scrolls. His 
book gives us an up-to-date account of the present position of scroll 
research. The author’s qualifications for the work appear especially in 
his mastery of the recent scientific study of Semitic paleography. Cross 
is a former pupil of William F. Albright, who was one of the pioneers 
in this branch of study. 

Cross’ footnotes in the body of his work greatly enhance the value 
of his book. It would have been helpful, of course, if he had included a 
bibliography as Burrows does in the work mentioned below. However, 
Burrows’ work would have been equally enhanced in value if he had 
included footnotes such as Cross does. Cross gives an excellent first-hand 
account of the various discoveries of the scrolls and a catalogue of the 
finds in the many caves since the original discovery of Cave I. Cave XI 
is the one with which Cross stops. “Cave XII,” a discovery rumored last 
year, at this time turns out to be without basis in fact. At the rate caves 
have been opened up in the past, it should be only a matter of time before 
a genuine Cave XII is found. 

Useful also is Cross’ treatment of the scrolls in textual criticism and 
the early history of the Hebrew text. His treatment of the early beginning 
of the community and the historical references alluded to in the scrolls 
will also prove illuminating and original. Finally he concludes with a 
chapter showing the importance of the scrolls in their relationship to the 
primitive Christian community. 

The second work of great importance is that of Millar Burrows. He 
is a Yale professor and was on duty with the American Schools of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem when the scrolls were first discovered. Three of 
the original documents were photographed and edited under his super- 
vision. They were subsequently issued in facsimile copy by the Schools 
under his editorship. 

It would be difficult to recommend Burrows’ book over Cross’ or vice 
versa. As mentioned, these two books supplement each other in a very 
real sense. Burrows’ book is perhaps more useful in a popular way, but 
both are necessary if serious study of the scrolls is desired. Many readers 
will recall that Burrows’ first work, The Dead Sea Scrolls, soon became 
a best seller shortly after it came out in 1955. Burrows does not go 
over the same ground which he has already covered but feels he must 
continue to deal with recent developments in scroll research. 

He exposes the weaknesses in those interpreters of the scrolls (such 
as Del Medico, Zeitlin, Driver, Weis) who either date the historical back- 
ground of the Essenic documents too late, or who deny that the documents 
are Essenic. Burrows is unusually valuable in his treatment of the im- 
portance of the scrolls for textual criticism. Other features of Burrows’ 
work which increase its importance are the inclusion of several transla- 
tions of recently discovered fragments and a full bibliography which 
supplements the one found in his earlier work. 

The third book to be mentioned here is that of Allegro. The strength 
of Allegro’s book rests in the fact that it gives a pictorial account of the 
important transactions and texts relating to the Dead Sea Scrolls. There 
are 189 marvelously clear photographs showing the story of the scrolls. 
Allegro is a member of the international group of scholars engaged in 
the work of translating the Dead Sea finds. Some of the photographs 
made available by this book are necessary for a clear understanding of 
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the life of the community and the conditions under which they lived. 
There are interesting pictures of new fragments of Old Testament texts, 
the community center, and the various geographical localities important 
to scroll research. 

The beginning student of the scrolls would do well to start with 
Allegro’s book in order that he might understand clearly other works 
which refer to the Qumran archeological complex, the physical surround- 
ings, and the texts which he will better understand by seeing them first 


with the eye. 
E. J. Vardaman 


The Way of the Cross in Human Relations. By Guy Franklin Hersh- 
berger. Scottdale, Pennsylvania: Herald Press, 1958. 411 pages. $5.50. 

The author, who is a Mennonite scholar, writes, to a large degree, 
from the Mennonite perspective. This limits his approach, but it does 
not detract noticeably from the significance of his central emphasis on 
“the way of the cross.” The cross, which was so prominent in original 
Christian ethics, has been tragically neglected in historic and contem- 
porary Christianity. Hershberger’s book serves as a corrective at this point. 

He would make “the way of the cross” applicable to the ordinary 
Christian as well as to the teacher and prophet (p. 50) and considers 
it a social ethic as well as a strictly personal ethic (p. 342) and norma- 
tive for all areas of life. The ethic of the cross is presented as the 
Christian way for social change. When the world fails to follow this way, 
the wrath of God will move in to correct social injustices (p. 244). 

It is unfortunate that a book that contributes so much through its 
central emphasis should have two or three serious weaknesses. It is 
definitely uneven in its treatment. For example, in the historical sections, 
where discriminating appraisals are given of Rauschenbusch and the 
Social Gospel Movement, of Reinhold Niebuhr and American Neo-orthodoxy, 
of Fundamentalism, and even of Anabaptism, there is twice as much 
space given to the Social Gospel Movement as to Luther and Calvin com- 
bined, although the latter had some very significant things to say con- 
cerning the cross. Another example of uneven treatment is the space given 
to economic life, which is discussed very helpfully, in contrast to other 
important aspects of human relations. Over one-hundred pages are devoted 
to “The Way of the Cross in Economic Life’ with only nine pages to 
the application of the ethic of the cross to race relations. Certainly the 
cross has a distinctive word to speak concerning contemporary racial 
tensions. 

There is also some question about the author’s definition of “the 
way of the cross.” He tends to interpret it too exclusively in terms of 
nonresistance (see pp. 94, 97, 170, and 343). He would possibly define it 
as nonresistant love. While the way of the cross includes nonresistance, 
when the latter is rightly understood, it is something more basic, deeper, 
and broader than nonresistance. The way of the cross is the way of self- 
denial, but of self-denial or self-sacrifice that is revelatory and redemp- 
tive in its purpose. It is not the way of the cross unless it reveals the 
resurrected Christ and unless it is redemptive in its effects on human 


society. 
T. B. Maston 


Theology of the Old Testament. By Edmond Jacob. Translated by 
Arthur W. Heathcoate and Phillip J. Allcock. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers, 1958. 368 pages. $5.00. 

This is one of the latest in a steadily increasing stream of books 
being written in the field of Old Testament theology. The author is the 
widely recognized scholar and professor in the University of Strasbourg. 
In this work Jacob demonstrates a very keen insight into the Old 
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Testament and its literature. He is thoroughly familiar with all of the 
cross-currents of thought concerning Old Testament theology today. In 
this book the author abandons the old systematic method of presenting 
Old Testament theology around the rubrics of the doctrine of God, man, 
sin, etc., for a more biblical approach. In a brief introduction the author 
defines his subject, gives a brief history of the study of Old Testament 
theology, and sets out its relation to other theological studies. 

The main body of the book is divided into three parts: Part I, 
“Characteristic Aspects of the God of the Old Testament”; Part II, “The 
Action of God According to the Old Testament’; and Part ill, “Opposition 
to and Final Triumph of God’s Work.” Jacob’s attempt to follow biblical 
concepts in the presentation of his material can be seen in his use of 
the terms “aspects,” “actions,” and “work” of God. Some of the character- 
istic aspects of God which Jacob finds in the Old Testament are the fact 
that he is a living God, that he is holy, righteous, faithful, and a God 
of love. In this section also is a discussion of the divine names and the 
relation of Yahweh to other divine and demonic powers. 

In the section on the actions of God there is a discussion of the 
instruments of God’s actions (the Spirit and the Word), God as the 
creator of the world and mankind, and God’s actions in history through 
events, personalities, institutions, and the law. 

Sin and redemption, death and the future life, and the consummation 
make up the themes of Part III. 

This book represents a very sane and wholesome approach to the 
history and religion of the Old Testament. Jacob rightly insists that it 
is “important to know—whether the events which the Old Testament 
relates, and on which it bases its faith, really took place” (p. 29). At the 
same time the author insists that the study of Old Testament theology 
must be based upon sound historical and grammatical principles of inter- 
pretation. He says, “We cannot accept the point of view of those who 
separate the theology of the Old Testament, as depending on pneumatic 
or existential knowledge, from the other branches depending upon histori- 
cal knowledge” (p. 27). 

The author’s study of etymology of Hebrew words is especially in- 
teresting and helpful, and the rather extensive bibliographies at the end 
of each section add to the value of the book. The organizing principle 
of the book at times seems ambiguous and arbitrary. Also it would have 
been much better if the author had used Hebrew words rather than their 
transliterations. However, this is a welcome addition to the literature of 
this highly significant field of study. 

Ralph L. Smith 


Melancthon: The Quiet Reformer. By Clyde Leonard Manschreck. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1958. 350 pages. $6.00. 

If there were nothing other than the subject to claim distinction for 
this work, that alone would be sufficient to mark this biography as a 
most significant book. It is one of the very few and extremely rare biogra- 
phies of Melancthon to appear in English; in fact, the first published in 
the twentieth century. 

The author, Clyde Manschreck, associate professor of religion at 
Duke University, writes as a man with a mission. That mission is to 
rescue Melancthon from undeserved obscurity, thus restoring him to a 
place uniquely his own in the front ranks of the reformers of the sixteenth 
century. This the author attempts to do in the light of all that Melancthon 
was, wrote, and did as discovered through extensive research over a nine 
year period. 

Through the gifted pen of Manschreck, Melancthon, hitherto pegged 
as a rather colorless personality, virtually comes alive. The reader begins 
to see Melancthon in a new light through the sympathetic eyes of his 
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biographer. Through these eyes, he is an able scholar, a creative theolo- 
gian, an earnest Christian, a capable administrator, a loyal friend, and 
the “Father of Ecumenicity.” One is reminded of Melancthon’s superlative 
contributions to the growing literature of the sixteenth century Protestant 
movement. The Augsburg Confession is of special interest to Manschreck. 
It is from this confession that Methodism derived its Twenty-Five Articles 
via the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England. Manschreck sees 
in this succession of confessions a historical tie between Melancthon and 
the Methodists. Perhaps this projected kinship of spirit between Melan- 
cthon and Methodism is why the author with evident relish stresses the 
fact that Melancthon drank wine, attended dances, and never gave up 
hope for reunion with Rome. 

Luther may have been the bold innovator, the violent controversialist, 
and the leading Reformer but to Manschreck, Melancthon also made an 
equally valid contribution as a reformer. To him goes the credit for 
organizing the first public school system in Germany. He was the guiding 
genius of the modern university curriculum that was first implemented 
in Wittenberg. Under the leadership of Melancthon, the Lutheran church 
was organized and educated through the visitation program inaugurated 
by Melancthon and Luther. If Luther discovered the Gospel, it is Man- 
schreck’s conviction that it was Melancthon who implemented its teachings. 

This work will undoubtedly lead the reader to a deeper appreciation 
of Melancthon, but it has other values as well. It brings added insight 
to the life of Martin Luther. The reader also finds here another vantage 
point from which to interpret the Reformation. This is perhaps the 
greatest value of the work. 

The format and at times the style of the book remind one of Roland 
Bainton’s Here I Stand. It is repetitious in places and probably could 
have been made considerably smaller without doing too much damage to 
the contents. Although the chapter titles, illustrations, and style all con- 
tribute to the interest of the work, it is on the whole not quite as fascinat- 
ing as Here I Stand. Of course, one recognizes that Melancthon was not 
nearly so colorful a personality as was Dr. Martin, and this fact accounts 
for a somewhat less captivating presentation. 

This is a commendable book and a worth-while addition to Reformation 
literature. In order to make the Lutheran picture even more complete a 
similar study of Andreas Carlstadt ought to be undertaken. 


W. R. Estep, Jr. 


The History of Israel. By Martin Noth. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. 479 pages. $7.50. 

This book is a translation of Professor Noth’s Geschichte Israels 
which appeared in 1950. At last we have in English the monumental work 
of the pupil of the late Professor Albrecht Alt, and, in this volume, a 
synthesis of research by two of the greatest biblical historians of this 
century. From their labors has developed what may be called the Alt-Noth 
school of historical research. For want of a better name some have called 
their method a Traditionsgeschichte or “traditions history” which would, 
according to them, transcend literary and form criticism. However, in 
their approach to Hebrew history Alt and Noth more often than not 
disregard biblical tradition. In its place is formulated an estimate of the 
situation based on their own suppositions. 

If one expects a treatment of the history of Israel as a continuing 
development beginning with the patriarch Abraham, he will be sadly dis- 
appointed. For Noth, Hebrew history begins with the confederation of 
the twelve tribes during and after the period of the Conquest. The course 
of Israel’s life is traced until about A.D. 135. In his disdain of the patriar- 
chal narratives, Noth is still dominated by the nihilism of the Wellhausen 
school. Thus he considers the patriarchal age as something invented by 
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later Jewish writers to explain the course of events in the development 
of Israel as a nation. Admittedly, this is an unbalanced historical con- 
cept, and yet it sums up the basic philosophy of much of German biblical 
research. This explains, for instance, the rather limited contributions which 
German biblical historians have made to our knowledge of the patriarchal 


Not only are the patriarchs treated rather shabbily, but Moses also 
merits little of Noth’s attention. Mosaic tradition is given little credence. 
It is not until the period of the Judges that the basic framework of 
biblical narrative is given much consideration. It is at this point that 
Noth makes his major contribution. Using the tools made available 
through the effort of biblical archeologists, both the character of the Con- 
quest and the later troublesome life of Israel are brought into sharp focus 
by Noth. Would that this standard of excellence might have pervaded 
every segment of the historical discussion. It is unfortunate that the 
Dead Sea material has not been given more attention. Noth could have 
brought some further synthesis to the inter-testamental period by more 
attention to the vital information that has come to light since 1947. Again, 
more emphasis could have been placed upon the life of Jesus and the 
early Christian community. 

One must say of Noth’s work that it is stimulating. This book will 
dominate the field of Hebrew history for some time. The student of the 
Bible cannot ignore its message or impact. 


William H. Rossell 


The Later Herods: The Political Background of the New Testament. 
By Stewart Perowne. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1958. 216 pages. 
25 shillings. 

This volume is the second written by this author dealing with the 
lives and times of the Herods. His first volume dealt with the life and 
time of Herod the Great, and this volume is a sequel, yet “designed as 
a single and self-contained study.” This the author has well accomplished. 
He accepts the works of Josephus as valid history. The statements con- 
cerning Christ and Christianity are treated as facts written by Josephus 
and not interpolations by an unknown author. This work he has employed 
as a chief source. He has used also the works of Tacitus, the Plinys, 
both the elder and the younger, Suetonius, and Don Cassius and has 
references to other writers of the early Christian centuries. One could 
wish that he had used the more recognized works on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and Qumran instead of depending only on the work of John Allegro. He 
protects himself in developing his theme and dating by an almost slavish 
use of the late Pere Abels’ Histoire de la Palestine depuis la conquete d’ 
Alexandre jusqu’ a I’ invasion arabe. Additional use of other bibliography 
would have helped to make his work more authoritative. Nevertheless, 
he has presented his subject in a very interesting manner so that the 
reader feels that he is a witness to the scenes portrayed. His style is 
graphic and vivid. 

Perowne’s knowledge of the geography of Palestine and his famili- 
arity with historical places are due to his sojourn in that land wherein 
he had opportunity to visit the various places he describes. The first-hand 
knowledge makes his description living to the reader. The discussion of 
the Sadducees, Pharisees, and Essenes and the latter’s relation to begin- 
nings of Christianity, though well stated, is too short. These groups, so 
important in their relations to both the political conditions and to Chris- 
tianity, should have been more fully treated. The illustrations are well 
chosen and unusually clear and distinct. It is a relief not to find smudgy 
pictures which have become so common in religious books in recent years. 
There are three splendid maps, namely, Palestine in the first century, 
the Roman Empire in the first century, and Jerusalem in A.D. 73. 
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There are three appendixes and four tables. The tables contain the 
family tree of the Herod family, a list of members of Herod’s family 
mentioned in the New Testament, a list of Nabatean Kings, and a chrono- 
logical table which lists Roman emperors, legates, rulers of Judea, high 
priests, and important events. 

The book is useful to the layman, teacher, and minister and fulfils 
a need for a real understanding of the political, social, and religious 
background of the New Testament. 


E. Leslie Carlson 


Systematic Theology, Volume II: Existence and the Christ. By Paul 
Tillich. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957. 187 pp. $4.50. 

This is the second of Tillich’s proposed three-volume Systematic 
Theology. In volume one he discussed the doctrines of revelation and God. 
In the present volume he takes up the doctrines of man and Christology. 
In the final volume he plans to interpret the doctrines of the Christian 
life and eschatology. Of course, Tillich does not use this traditional 
terminology. By combining anthropology and Christology he divides his 
system into five parts: reason and revelation, being and God, existence 
and the Christ, life and the Spirit, and history and the kingdom of God. 

In his initial volume Tillich represents himself as an apologetic 
rather than a kerygmatic (Barthian or Neo-orthodox) theologian. He 
defines his theological method as that of correlation, i. e., the method 
which “tries to correlate the questions implied in the situation with the 
answers supplied in the message.” In volume two he speaks of “the cor- 
relation between existential questions and theological answers” (p. 13). 
He conceives of the questions and answers as both independent and inter- 
dependent. Theological answers derive their substance from revelatory 
experience and their form from the existential questions. The question 
does not create the answer, but man inevitably expresses the answer 
“according to the way he has asked for it” (pp. 15-16). If this distinction 
between existential questions and theological answers oversimplifies the 
situation, it nonetheless becomes in Tillich’s skillful hands a potent apolo- 
getic weapon against contemporary existential materialism and atheism. 

Tillich’s anthropology is introduced with a brief section on existence 
and existentialism, after which he proceeds to develop his doctrine of the 
fall. He thiinks of the fall as “a symbol for the human situation univer- 
sally” and not “as the story of an event that happened ‘once upon a 
time!” (p. 29). Although “Creation and the Fall coincide” in space and 
time, still “the leap from essence to existence (i. e., the fall) ... has the 
character of a leap and not of structural necessity” (p. 44). Thus, while 
Tillich denies an original state before the fall, he insists that sin is not 
created or necessary. After expressing his preference for the term 
“estrangement” rather than sin (p. 46) and discussing the marks of 
estrangement (pp. 44-59) and the doctrine of evil (pp. 59-78), he con- 
cludes his treatment of existence with a suggestive emphasis on the fail- 
ure of man’s ways of self-salvation (pp. 78-86) and a statement of man’s 
universal quest for the New Being (pp. 86-96). 

Tillich’s Christology will be clearly indicated by a few statements 
of his thoughts. For him, Christianity was born, not with the birth of 
the man called “Jesus,” but at Caesarea when Peter first received him 
as “the Christ” (p. 97). The original witness to the messianic character 
of Jesus was by a people “not interested at all” in a biography of the 
Messiah (p. 105). The attempt “to penetrate into the inner life of Jesus” 
must be considered a failure (p. 125). “Absurdity replaces thought” in 
the claim that in Christ God became man (p. 149). Interpreting the 
resurrection of Jesus as “the restitution of Jesus to the dignity of the 
Christ in the minds of the disciples,” he suggests that historically it “may 
precede the story of the acceptance of Jesus as the Christ by Peter” 
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(p. 157). Since Tillich is without an adequate doctrine of the trinity, he 
finds atonement as difficult to accept as incarnation and resurrection 
(p. 176). 

These excerpts illustrate that Tillich is more effective in demonstrat- 
ing man’s predicament than he is in pointing to the solution, i. e., he is 
more effective as a critic and apologist than he is as a constructive 
theologian. His massive learning enables him to analyze man’s predica- 
ment with penetrative insight. Here he is a master. 

There is abundant evidence that Tillich is more indebted to the 
biblical revelation for his insight into man’s existential tragedy than 
he himself is willing to acknowledge. We are forced to conclude that it 
is this failure to recognize adequately his dependence on the self-revela- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ that is always leading him away from his 
own primary existential concern into the unrealistic speculations that 
mar his contribution. 

W. Boyd Hunt 


Communism and the Theologians. By Charles C. West. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1958. 399 pages. $6.00. 


In this book Charles C. West, a Presbyterian preacher and teacher 
who has faced the communist challenge both in Asia and in Europe, has 
made a real and timely contribution to the study of communism and to 
the development of a Christian strategy to meet its challenge. 

This work begins with the premise that no amount of doctrinal drum- 
beating can scare off the communist “demon.” The futility of anything 
less than a concrete approach to the communist order is clearly shown. 
In this day of rebellion and uprising, communism and the Christian 
gospel are both unyielding dynamic factors, but communism has so far 
been more successful in translating its ideology into action in the struggle 
against injustice and insecurity. It is far this reason that it has power 
and appeal. The need is not for a stronger denunciation of communism, 
but for a more vital and dynamic demonstration of Christian concern for 
the proletarian in his search for broader opportunity and for a fuller 
life. The unique emphasis of the book is that the Christian strategy must 
not aim simply at the defeat of communism but also seek to win the 
communists. The ideological armor must be pierced and the hearts of 
people possessed. 

In an effort to discover and to define a concrete approach to Chris- 
tian witnessing in the face of the communist challenge, the author has 
dealt thoroughly with the works of five major theologians who have 
faced the communist challenge under different conditions and in quite 
different ways, but all of whom have sought to face it from the Christian 
perspective. 

Consideration is given to the undialectical rejection of communism 
by the conservative anti-communists represented by Emil Brunner, the 
Christian pro-communists represented by Josef Hromadka of Prague, and 
the Christian socialism of Paul Tillich. Reinhold Niebuhr and Karl Barth 
are dealt with fully and interestingly, but the author concludes that 
neither offers much of value in the encounter with communists. He states 
that Niebuhr lacks understanding of the inner dynamic of communism 
and the many Christian resources available for meeting it and that Barth 
is concerned with communism rather than with communists. 

A most practical and valuable closing chapter attempts to provide 
the concrete approach needed for the encounter with communism. The 
basic conclusion is that the Christian must confront the world with true 
Christian neighborliness, remembering that “the answer to the endless 
battle of one ideology against another lies not in our truth or our morality 
but in the work of a saving God toward us all” (p. 386). 

In the midst of many books dealing with communism this book stands 
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out uniquely as profitable reading for every thinking man, and especially 
for the minister who must lead in the ideological battle with communism 
for the minds and hearts and lives of men. 


C. W. Scudder 


The Free Church Through the Ages. By Gunnar Westin. Translated 
by Virgil A. Olson. Nashville: Broadman Press, 1958. 380 pages. $4.75. 
Gunnar Westin of Sweden has contributed a fresh formulation and 
interpretation of a part of the Christian story that has often been neglect- 
ed in general church histories. Beginning with the New Testament he 
sketches the “free churches” to the present time, principally dealing with 
the Marcionites, the Montanists, the Novatianists, the Donatists, the 
Paulicians, the Cathari, the Waldenses, Wycliffe and the Lollards, the 
Hussites, the Anabaptists and their successors, the Puritans, the Con- 
gregationalists, the Baptists, the Quakers, and the Methodists. In particu- 
lar, his discussion of the Anabaptist, Mennonite, and Hutterite movements 
after the Reformation period is quite valuable. 


The author’s definition of a “free church” is not entirely clear. On 
page 1 he gave as one of the marks of free churches that “they won 
adherents and members who, when they freely accepted the word, turned 
away from the life of sin and voluntarily were baptized.” Would not such 
a definition positively eliminate any group practicing infant baptism, 
irrespective of church government? Many such groups are discussed as 
“free churches.” 

Westin emphasizes that the Swiss Anabaptists claimed no antecedents 
before the Reformation. He relates English sixteenth-century Puritanism 
to Lollardy and mentions Friedmann’s thesis that the Anabaptists formed 
the background for German Pietism. He does not distinguish, as some 
American Baptists are now doing, between the types of Separatism in 
the Jacob church and that of Helwys but suggests a sound reason for 
the closer tie between the Particular Baptists and other English denomi- 
nations than was developed by the comparatively isolated General Bap- 
tists; namely, that the latter were despised Arminians in contrast with 
the dominant and popular Calvinistic thinking in England. Westin per- 
mits Mennonite influence upon English Baptists through Smyth and 
Helwys. 

There are some inaccuracies in the book; it is most difficult to be 
accurate in general summaries. It is not correct, for example, to state 
that in North America “at the close of the seventeenth century the free 
church movement had reached a meaningful goal—religious freedom for 
which it long had struggled” (p. 210). Perhaps this viewpoint accounts 
for the omission of the gripping story of the struggle for religious liberty 
in Virginia in the eighteenth century which was spearheaded by the 
Baptists. Furthermore, Elias Keach was not a “well-known Baptist leader 
from England, who visited America for a brief period to do the work of 
a pioneer.” (pp. 209f.). Some mention of Baptists in South Carolina in 
the eighteenth century should have been made in the discussion of the 
important Baptist centers (p. 221). Confusion in geographical terminology 
is doubtless involved when the first Baptist church in the middle colonies 
is dated in the 1720’s (p. 221). The application of the title Particular 
Baptists to Calvinistic Baptists in America is not proper (pp. 222, 264). 
The reference to the work of Isaac Backus as bringing a “separation 
from Congregationalism” is misleading (p. 222). The statement that 
“in the North the Baptists rebuilt the earlier denomination” (p. 267) is 
an anachronism. 

This work has undoubtedly suffered in the translation into English. 
Expletives peculiar to one language should not always be translated. 
Synonyms and re-phrasing seem to be in order at times. 
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In all, Professor Westin has made a fine contribution to the litera- 
ture of the field. His excellent insights and wide knowledge of European 
church history add to the value and interest of this book. 


Robert A. Baker 


Spiritual and Anabaptist Writers. Edited by George Huntston Wil- 
liams and Angel M. Mergal. “Library of Christian Classics,” Vol. XXV. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1957. 394 pages. $5.00. 

The inclusion of writings of the Anabaptists and of related con- 
temporary movements within an extended set of classical Christian writ- 
ings in English translation is itself eventful. The documents illustrative 
of the Radical Reformation, consisting of thirteen selections from Ana- 
baptists and Spiritualists and constituting three-fourths of the volume, 
have been edited by Professor Williams of the Harvard Divinity School. 
“Evangelical Catholicism,” consisting of selections from the works of 
Juan de Valdes, has been edited by Professor Mergal of the Evangelical 
Seminary of Puerto Rico. 

The term “Radical Reformation” is used by Williams in preference 
to “left-wing Reformation” (Bainton, McNeill) to describe the Anabaptists, 
the Spiritualists (utterly distinct from modern Spiritualists who believe 
in communication with the dead, but derived from the German Spiritualis- 
ten), and “Evangelical Raiionalists” or Anti-Trinitarians. He follows 
neither the modern Lutheran scholars (K. Holl, H. Boehmer), who con- 
tinue to find the origin of Anabaptism in Saxony rather than in Ziirich, 
nor the Mennonite scholars (J. Horsch, H. S. Bender) who tend to 
separate Swiss and Dutch Anabaptism from Spiritualists and Anti-Trini- 
tarians from the beginning. Nine of the translated works come from 
Anabaptists and four from Spiritualists, a fact somewhat contradicted 
by the order of words in the title. All but one of the thirteen documents 
are presented as completely new translations into English. 

Williams’ typological classification of Anabaptists and Spiritualists 
is of prime significance. Anabaptists with an authority centering in the 
Bible, especially the New Testament, sought the restitution of the apostolic 
church, while Spiritualists, finding authority in the Spirit of God (or 
spirit of man), looked to the church of the future. Three types of Ana- 
baptists are delineated: revolutionary (Hofmann, Miinsterites), contem- 
plative (Denck, Haetzer, Pastor), and evangelical (Swiss Brethren, South 
Germans, Hutterites, Mennonites). Likewise, Williams finds three types 
of Spiritualists: revolutionary (Zwickau prophets, Carlstadt, Miintzer), 
rational (Franck, Paracelsus), and evangelical (Schwenckfeld, Ascherham). 

This significant volume gives evidence that Professor Williams is 
to be enrolled among the leading scholars of the Radical Reformation 
in the modern era (cf. C. A. Cornelius, J. Beck, J. Loserth, A. Hegler, 
E. Troeltsch, A. H. Newman, R. Wolkan, R. M. Jones, E. M. Wilbur, 
H. S. Bender, F. Blanke, and F. H. Littell). All students of the Radical 
Reformation in the Anglo-American world owe a debt of gratitude for 
these translations from the difficult sixteenth century German and Dutch 
texts. The inclusion of a “Bibliography of Materials in English Trans- 
lation Written by Representatives of the Radical Reformation” is an added 
aid to the English reader. No longer can deliberate misrepresentations, 
prejudiced distortions, anachronistic modernizations, and wholesale neglect 
of the Anabaptists be justified. 

James Leo Garrett 
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Human Nature Under God. By Oren Huling Baker. New York: 
Association Press, 1958. 316 pages. $4.50. ; 

The author was formerly a Baptist pastor and is at present dean and: 
professor of practical theology at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. His 
primary concern in this book is to apply biblical truth to the actual life 
of man in the light of his total needs as revealed by a study of the naturé 
of man in the developing revelations of history. The study is in two parts. 
Part I traces the development of the “soul” of Israel in her search for 
the meaning of life from Abraham to Paul. The Bible is seen as an 
“epic of the soul whose range encompasses moods of the spirit which 
are common to men everywhere.” Jesus is represented as manifesting both 
the character of God and the “personhood” of man as he relates himself 
to God and the world. Jesus manifests God acting and man responding 
all at the same time. 

Part II includes a study of the biology and culture of man, the prob- 
lem of man, the relation between religion and psychotherapy, and the 
work of God in and through the life of man. The author presents an 
excellent semantic study as he interprets the seven steps of man’s religious 
experience in terms of psychotherapy—confession, repentance, forgiveness, 
obedience, faith, joy, and community relatedness in worship. The worship: 
of God leads to the climax of working with God in the world. Herein is’ 
found much basic help in man’s search for self-understanding with a: 
view to relating himself to his vocation and to his destiny. 


Franklin M. Segler 


Our Baptist Story, by Pope A. Duncan; Through Trial to Triumph, 
by Hugh Wamble; Baptist Milestones, by Loulie Latimore Owens; Fighters 
for Freedom, by Margaret Williams. Nashville: Convention Press, 1958. 

These four books comprise the Baptist heritage series published for 
the Training Union Department of the Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. This is a splendid set of books on Baptist 
history for individual or group study. They are historically accurate and 
interestingly written. In each book the Baptist story is told with skill, 
sympathetic understanding, and candor. 

Every Baptist minister ought to read all four of these books. There 
will be some repetition but this will help to inseribe the Baptist story 
more effectively upon the reader’s mind. The benefits of such a project. 
will more than justify the effort put forth. Not only will the reader be- 
come conversant with Baptist history, but he will find an abundance of 
illustrative material within these pages that will enhance his pulpit 
offerings for months to come. If these are not inducements enough, the 
pastor is reminded that he may be forced to read this series out of self- 
protection. It would be embarrassing for the teen-agers in one’s church 
to know more about the Baptist heritage than does the pastor. If one 
does not feel compelled to read these works for the reasons just cited, 
then let him try answering the questions for review and examination at 
the end of each chapter without reading the foregoing material. The 
results will probably prove quite convincing. 


W. R. Estep, Jr. 
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A New Testament Wordbook. By William Barclay. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, n.d. 128 pages. $2.50. More New Testament Words. By 
William Barclay. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 160 pages. $3.00. 

The materials of these two books, treating more than sixty key words 
of the Greek New Testament, first appeared as separate articles in the 
British Weekly. The author, a minister of the Church of Scotland and 
lecturer in New Testament language and literature in the University 
of Glasgow, admirably succeeds in his attempt “to make the results of 
linguistic scholarship available for the ordinary reader of the New Testa- 
ment.” He discusses the etymology of each word, examines its uses in 
extra-biblical writings, and by this means throws vivid flashes of light 
upon the New Testament passages in which it occurs. The Greek words 
are transliterated into English, and the discussions, written in non-tech- 
nical language, are given a decidedly practical turn. 

The pastor who wants biblical truth to come alive both for himself 
and his people will be richly rewarded by the reading of such chapters 
as “Charisma: The Gift of God”; “Akolouthein: The Disciple’s Word”; 
and “Ezaleiphein: The Mercy Which Wipes Out Sin.” 


Curtis Vaughan 


Conscience on Campus. By Waldo Beach. New York: Association 
Press, 1958. 124 pages. $2.50. 

Waldo Beach, professor of Christian ethics, Duke University, writes 
out of his diverse experiences as a Christian teacher concerning various 
aspects of campus life. Employing as his basic tenet the idea that “the 
right care and feeding of consciences is the main neglected aspect of 
modern education,” the author proceeds to analyze piecemeal campus life. 
His analysis includes the social whirl, exam panic, vocational indecision, 
incoherent teaching and learning procedures, cheating, sex standards, 
racial and religious prejudice and discrimination, unawareness of world 
needs, and certain insecurities which deprive college life of its real mean- 
ing and contribution. After vividly describing these menances to the 
collegiate’s well-being, he reconstructs the picture, using the Great Com- 
mandment as the summum bonum. 

This book is of value to all who desire a new insight into campus 
life and problems. A careful reading will pay rich dividends to those who 
consider seriously the problems of the contemporary student generation. 


Virtus E. Gideon 


Leading in Publie Prayer, By Andrew W. Blackwood. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1958. 202 pages. $3.00. 

Writing in the tradition of “free workshop” and with the same sin- 
cerity and simplicity which is already familiar to his reading audience, 
Dr. Blackwood now shares his interpretation of leading in prayer with 
his fellow ministers. Though few would agree with him that leading in 
public prayer is “the most difficult part of the ministry today,” all 
religious workers could profit from his discussion of the biblical and his- 
torical basis for prayer, a suggested pattern for prayer, some types of 
public prayers, and how to get others to pray. 

A sense of his seriousness of planning well for pulpit prayers is the 
chief burden of this pastoral aid book. “We frequently fix our attention 
upon the sermon when we seek to account for the comparative impotency 
of a service, when perhaps the real cause of paralysis is to be found in 
our dead and deadening communion with God” (p. 159). Particular atten- 
tion is given to the necessity for understandable language in prayer if the 
people are to be blessed. Along with a detailed index and a selected list 
of books on prayer and worship, a “check list of faults in public prayer” 
has been provided to encourage improvement in this vital area of pastoral 
ministry. 


C. W. Brister 
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No Escape From Life. By John S. Bonnell. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. 210 pages. $3.75. 

Here is a report in readable, popular style from the case history files 
of one of America’s best known pastoral counselors. His counselees’ ex- 
periences are shared with the hope that others, too, may learn how to 
“live more effectively.” At a time when much literary emphasis is being 
given to techniques and theories of pastoral care, No Escape From Life 
offers practical guidance and encouragement to persons under stress. 

The author’s discussion of spiritual healing, including religious con- 
version, is most heartening, but the serious counselor may object to the 
“complete cure” impression which Bonnell gives occasionally in discussing 
some cases. His discussion of “how to live at our best” may prove bene- 
ficial to persons who are facing crucial situations and who need sympa- 
thetic guidance and support. Though examples appear to have been 
multiplied unnecessarily at times, the work is a good “loan shelf” selection 
for use by those who would face up to life. 

C. W. Brister 


Immortality of the Soul or Resurrection of the Dead? By Oscar Cull- 
mann. New York: Macmillan Company, 1958. 60 pages. $1.25. 

This brief volume constitutes the Ingersoll Lecture on the Immor- 
tality of Man, delivered at Harvard University in 1955. Cullmann con- 
trasts the Greek conception of the immortality of the soul with the early 
Christian conception of the resurrection of the dead, showing that, though 
there are certain similarities, these ideas differ in their origin and are 
incompatible in basic content. 

A contrasting of Socrates and Jesus reveals that death to the Greek 
was a friend, but to the Christian it was the last enemy, conquered by 
Christ in his resurrection for those who are his. The relation between 
sin and death is discussed on the basis of the Bible record, with the con- 
clusion that death is not natural, as taught by the philosophers, but is 
abnormal and opposed to God. Finally, a case is attempted for a Christian 
belief in an intermediate state of sleep after death, the Christian awaiting 
a glorious resurrection and a spiritual body. 

Huber L. Drumwright, Jr. 


The Dynamics of Christian Education. By Iris V. Culley. Philadelphia: 
Westminister Press, 1958. 205 pages. $3.75. 

The author has served as a church director of religious education, 
professor in college and seminary, and writer of curriculum materials for 
several denominations. 

The first part of the book distinguishes between two existing com- 
munities: the cultural community and the church community. It is con- 
tended that some in the church bring the cultural ideas into the church 
and the church sustains the culture. The cultural educators do not deny 
God but ignore him. It is pointed out that cultural education has omitted 
or minimized the main Christian reality: one’s relation to God. It has 
failed to recognize that life is to be lived in the context of the eternal. 

The remaining chapters constitute a critical analysis of the teaching 
function of the church. Basically the teaching function is proclamation or 
communication. It is not enough to understand man’s needs and what 
God offers, but it is necessary to know how to bring them together. 

A brief review is given of the several ways by which the church 
teaches: the ordinances, worship, significant religious emphases, the church 
school, and the life of the Christian teacher. 

This is a thought-provoking book if the reader can overlook some 
misinterpretation of the meaning of baptism. 

Joe Davis Heacock 

Dean and Professor of Education Administration 

School of Religious Education 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
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Design for Preaching. By H. Grady Davis. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press, 1958. 307 pages. $4.75. 

A contemporary trend in biblical preaching is to define the sermon 
in terms of content rather than form. Although this interpretation is 
valid, it may cause one to think mistakenly of content and form as almost 
antithetical elements of the sermon. The primary emphasis of Davis’ book 
is that both are essential. Indeed, substance and form are “not two things 
but one.” This thesis is developed in a creative discussion of every ele- 
ment of sermon structure and style. The author avoids the danger of 
“wooden homiletics” in such a work on form by insisting that a sermon 
idea must produce its own distinctive structure and that the minister 
should be a “craftsman,’ but not a “technician” in sermon construction. 

Respect for biblical preaching is demonstrated throughout the book. 
The chapter on sermon tense contains a subtle but strong protest against 
the sermonic methods of preachers enamored with a demythologizing 
approach to exegesis. 

Davis is often heavy in his style. This, coupled with the length of the 
book, may make Design for Preaching less popular than some other more 
concise works on sermon construction. The minister who carefully studies 
this book, however, will be richly rewarded with a new skill and joy in 
sermon construction not gained from many less creative works. 


Gordon Clinard 


The Restoration of Meaning to Contemporary Life. By Paul Elmen. 
New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1958. 194 pages. $3.95. 

The central objective of this book is to portray the character of con- 
temporary life and to suggest a remedy. Our world is characterized by 
a spirit of emptiness and boredom. Failing to find in the world about him 
the beauty and inspiration so necessary to satisfy life, man has turned 
to shallow entertainment in the forms of his own human-centered inven- 
tions. The “visionary gleam” having fled, with a contented yawn he 
settles down to a state of apathy and ennui. Ultimately man’s boredom 
with life leads to horror as he begins to realize the misery of life without 
meaning. The remedy for the plight of modern man is found in the 
“glory” of the living God if only man will seek to recapture the divine 
presence in the depths of his own being. 

A former teacher of literature and at present a professor of historical 
theology, the author is at home in the realms of philosophy, history, 
literature, and art. With keen insight, sparkling wit, and charming style 
he speaks to the thinking man’s condition. The book has food for the 
inner man and can be a source of much quotable material for teachers 
and preachers. It is a stimulating work. 

Franklin M. Segler 


Christ and the Christian. By Nels F. S. Ferre. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. 253 pp. $3.75. 

The publisher’s comment on the dust jacket of this volume refers to 
“Dr. Ferre’s great and signal contribution to Christology, now enunciated 
in this book.” This contribution turns out to be a discussion of Christology 
in terms of God as Agape. Ferre suggests two keys to the volume: his 
conception of the relation between encounter and co-inherence, and his 
emphasis that the historic incarnation involves all mankind, whose proper, 
potential relation to God is incarnation (p. 9). These keys reduce the 
definition of God to a personal Spirit rather than a spiritual Person 
(pp. 126-140) and to a definition of man in terms of a universal relation- 
ship (incarnation) between God and man (pp. 137-140). On this basis 
Christ is the Event-Meaning disclosing the universal truth of God as 
Agape, or Christ as Event-Meaning is the ultimate context for interpret- 
ing life and the cosmic process (p. 58). 
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This is speculative Christology. Ferre assumes along with ‘“con- 
temporary scholarly opinion” that “we can know little about the historic 
Jesus” (p. 55). He insists, e.g., that “although we cannot know the his- 
toric Jesus....we can know the historic Christ” (p. 58). 

Ferre is certain of two truths: Jesus of Nazareth was a man as we 
are and God is love. It is difficult to find in these established emphases 
of modern theology a great and signal contribution to Christology, but 
this is not to deny that Ferre has much to say that is significant. 


W. Boyd Hunt 


Essentials in Christian Faith. By John B. Harrington. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. 299 pages. $4.00. 

This book is written for the serious pastor, layman, or university 
student and not for professional theologians or philosophers. John B. 
Harrington, of the Reformed tradition, is professor of philosophy, Lewis 
and Clark College, Seattle, Washington. His purpose in writing the book 
is “to introduce the general reader to some of the main currents and 
trends in theology and the philosophy of religion of our day” (p. xi). 
This purpose is well accomplished in an interesting and readable style. 

The book includes material usually treated separately as Christian 
theology and as Christian philosophy of religion. The result is an intro- 
ductory work which is helpful to the person seeking to relate basic 
Christian beliefs to contemporary thought and modern scientific technology. 
Thoughtful readers will not agree with all of the author’s presuppositions, 
particularly as they relate to the ecumenical movement, but they will find 
a stimulating and suggestive discussion of the essentials of the Christian 
faith. The book’s value is enhanced by an excellent bibliography (pp. 274- 
90), which suggests further reading in relation to each topic discussed. 


Milton Ferguson 


Understanding the New Testament. By Howard Clark Kee and Frank- 
lin W. Young. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 492 
pages (illustrated). $7.95. 

This book offers a comprehensive introduction to the study of the 
New Testament, beginning with a survey of the world into which Jesus 
Christ was born and continuing through A.D. 150, at which time the last 
of the canonical works is said to have been written. It will afford the 
reader an excellent opportunity to become acquainted with the method, 
conclusions, and climate of a lot of modern New Testament scholarship. 
It uses the New Testament and related documents to reconstruct the his- 
torical framework of the period which produced this literature and then 
makes this historical reconstruction the canon for determining where, 
why, and how the original traditions were modified to meet the needs of 
the emerging community of faith, replete with suggestions for the evalua- 
tion of such modifications. Thus the New Testament is both the physician 
who provides the thermometer and the patient whose temperature is taken! 

Some readers will wonder whether or not the authors avoid present- 
ing the community of faith as the source rather than the medium of 
creative power, and whether or not their method is sufficiently specula- 
tive to warrant a greater use of the subjunctive in the statement of 


conclusions. 
J. W. MacGorman 


Ecumenism and the Evangelical. By J. Marcellus Kik. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1957. 152 pages. $2.50. 

A new book on the ecumenical movement is no longer news, but a 
book on the subject written from the viewpoint of Marcellus Kik deserves 
to be placed in the category of the unusual. The author is the associate 
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editor of Christianity Today and a minister in the Reformed tradition, 
having served as pastor in churches of both the Presbyterian and Reformed 
denominations. 

The work is actually a critique of the modern ecumenical movement 
as embodied in the World Council of Churches and its national affiliates. 
It is far from an exegetical study of the church which the publishers 
lead one to expect. The author’s indictment of the ecumenical movement is 
based upon the writings of some of the extremists among its leadership 
such as Clayton Morrison, The Unfinished Reformation; John Knox, The 
Early Church; and Winfred E. Garrison, The Quest and Character of a 
United Church. Because he prefers to interpret the goal of the ecumenical 
movement in terms of organic union, the author could possibly be accused 
of fighting a straw man. Nevertheless, the position taken here is one that 
must be given careful consideration by all those interested in the challenge 
of ecumenical Christianity. 

There are flashes of brilliance in this book coupled with keen insight 
into some of the more pestiferous problems with which the movement 
is confronted. The work is unique in that it gives a brief survey of the 
American Council of Churches and the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals which serve the ecumenical needs of some small conservative 
denominations. 

The book is strong on polemics but weak in apologetics. The author’s 
polemical style is rivaled only by that of Clayton Morrison. The greatest 
weakness of this work is in its faulty exegesis. Kik is an exponent of 
Federal theology and the Calvinistic view of the Church. The book bears 
the earmarks of having been hastily written. The lack of adequate docu- 
mentation and bibliography militate against its usefulness. 


W. R. Estep, Jr. 


History of the Home Mission Board. By J. B. Lawrence. Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1958. 170 pages. $3.50. 

The Home Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention has 
been forced to prove its place in the economy of the Convention about 
once in every generation: in the beginning, 1845 onward; in the first 
post-war period, culminating in 1882; in the first half-decade of this 
century, with the passing of the Tichenor period, 1903; and in the effort 
to recuperate following the Carnes debacle, 1928 onward. Leaders in each 
period have raised the question of need. If the Foreign Board conducts 
the mission work in lands outside the United States and several state 
conventions conduct the needed work in their respective states, where is 
the place of the Home Board? That question is answered in this story 
of the achievements of the Board. A tree is known by its fruits. 

One recognizes two gaps in Dr. Lawrence’s story. First, he lays a 
background of home missions in the Carey revival in England, but the 
story should begin before Sutcliff, Fuller, and Carey in 1784. Carey’s 
inspiration was the sermon of Robert Hall of Arnsby, which was preached 
before the Northamptonshire Association in 1779, entitled Helps to Zion’s 
Travellers. Thousands of copies were distributed. When Carey died in 
India fifty-five years after this sermon was preached, a copy with his 
comments on every page was found among his papers. 

The second gap may be found in the discussion of the resurgence of 
the Home Board under Tichenor (chapter 5, pp. 63ff.). The struggle 
between the Home Mission Board and the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society was a struggle that involved the continuity of the Southern 
Convention. Tichenor’s work in home missions and Sunday schools saved 
the life of the Convention. Professor Robert A. Baker’s work, Relations 
between Northern and Southern Baptists, portrays that struggle. 

There occurs an anachronism now and then. On page 60 there is 
reference to “the Northern Baptist Convention” (1879). There was no 
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Northern Convention until 1907-8. 
All in all it is a good story, hurriedly told. 
William W. Barnes 


The Anabaptist View of the Church. By Franklin Hamlin Littell. 
Boston: Starr King Press, 1958 (Second Edition). 221 pages. $6.00. 

Originally a Yale dissertation, this significant study was first pub- 
lished in 1952 by the American Society of Church History. This enlarged 
edition, based on continuous research by the author, who after seven years 
in Germany has become professor of church history at Emory University, 
contains three new sections. These deal with the tolerance of Philip of 
Hesse toward Anabaptists, the opposition of the classical Reformers to 
strict obedience to Christ’s Great Commission, and the Anabaptist con- 
tributions to the concept of natural law. Fifty pages of copious footrotes 
placed at the end—a veritable corpus of supporting source data—await 
the careful student but do not impede the general reader. 

Anabaptist research is moving toward increasingly clear conclusions, 
such as the differentiation of Anabaptists from others of the “Left Wing,” 
the relative independence of Anabaptism from pre-Reformation sects, and 
the significance of the “fall” of the church for the entire Left Wing. 
Littell’s significance lies not only in his affirmation of the “true church” 
as the central motif of Anabaptism but in his stress on the missionary 
teachings and practice of Anabaptists, indeed their recovery of the obliga- 
tory impact of missions upon all Christians of all the Christian centuries. 

Can contemporary Baptists recapture both the internal congregaticnal 
discipline and the missionary sacrifice unto martyrdom of the Anabaptists? 


James Leo Garrett 


History of Carver School of Missions and Social Work. 4 "armed 
U. Littlejohn. Nashville: Broadman Press, 1958. 188 pages. $3.00 

Dr. Littlejohn relates in a fascinating manner the establishment and 
development of the first Southern Baptist school for training young 
women for special Christian service. This school has been a pattern for 
Christian training of young women throughout the Convention territory. 
In a dramatic way the author tells of the pioneer women’s vision of the 
urgent need for training young women who were increasingly becoming 
indispensable on mission fields. She writes of the great faith of members 
of Woman’s Missionary Union who decided to build and operate such a 
school although they had no buildings, no faculty, and no money. “They 
began a pilgrimage of faith that leads on into the future.” It is inspiri 
to read of the zeal and determination of the women as they establish 
the school in the face of grave opposition even within their own organiza- 
tion and of their sacrificial gifts as they financed and maintained the 
school through fifty illustrious years. She speaks of their remarkable 
courage as they saw the need to turn their beloved school in a new diree- 
tion and transfer its control and ownership to the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

The inestimable contribution of the graduates of this school to the 
cause of Christ around the world is given by the author in her character- 
istic humble manner. 

From years of association with Carver School of Missions and Social 
Work Miss Littlejohn has drawn from a wealth of personal experiences, 
some exciting and humorous, and some of pathos. Thus she makes the 
reading of her book a memorable experience. 

Floy M. Barnard 

Dean of Women 

Professor of Missionary Education and Educational Arts 
School of Religious Education 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
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The Man in the Mirror: Studies in the Christian Understanding of, 
Selfhood. By Alexander Miller. New York: Doubleday and Company, 
1958. 185 pages. $3.95. 

Alexander Miller, professor of religion at Stanford University, is 
a Scottish Presbyterian. This book is perhaps the best commentary on 
Matthew 10:89 and the implications of that verse to the culture and 
civilization of today. Miller decries the contemporary mania of knowing 
oneself by morbid introspection. He reminds Christians that they must 
look beyond themselves to find themselves. What is creative in his approach 
is the fact that he tells how one may practice this principle in the intel- 
lectual and contemporary age. 

This book should be read by every group. It will be fully appreciated 
by none. The existentialist will disagree with Miller’s strong emphasis on 
history and its importance. The humanist will disagree with his denuncia- 
tion of reason and his assertion of the sinfulness of man. The orthodox 
will find it hard to accept Miller’s idea that even orthodoxy can become 
an idol instead of an aid. However in the minds of all groups there will 
be the disturbing thought that he has placed his thumb on some sore spots 
of contemporary thinking. He is deeply influenced by Niebuhr in the 
matter of man as sinner but speaks with more positive assurance than 
Niebuhr of God’s cure for sin. The fact that the footnotes are at the end 
of the chapters rather than on the pertinent pages is a disturbing thing 
to the observant reader. 

William L. Hendricks 


Group Dynamics in Evangelism. By Paul M. Miller. Scottdale, Penn- 
sylvania: Herald Press, 1958. 202 pages. $3.50. 

This book is an attempt to bring to the service of evangelism the re- 
sources of social psychology in order that the churches might better use 
their fellowship and study groups to win unsaved persons. It in no way 
depreciates traditional methods but rather seeks to supplement them. 

The author teaches practical theology at Goshen College Biblical Semi- 
nary and is a minister and evangelist in the Mennonite Church. He seems 
to be familiar with the field of group dynamics in theory and practice. 
The book sufficiently covers the field and has a superior bibliography of 
sources on group work. 

It is to be regretted that so much of the book is devoted to group 
methodology and so little application is made to evangelism. While it is 
always difficult to maintain a balance between method and application, 
the book fails in its intended purpose because of this lack of application. 

Kenneth L. Chafin 


The Protestant and Politics. By William Lee Miller. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1958. 92 pages. $1.00. 

The aim of this brief book is the raising of political activity in the 
United States through the full exercise of democratic citizenship by 
politically enlightened Christians. Written as a volume in the Layman’s 
Theological Library series, it should serve well the purpose for which it 
was written. 

Acknowledging that those with vested interests in and loyalty to the 
status quo will keep on insisting that religion and politics do not mix be- 
cause they are afraid they might not like the results of the mixing, the 
author proceeds to present the positive connections between Christianity 
and politics. Protestants are taken to task for their part in creating the 
traditional nonpoliticalism of America. 

Characterized more by cleverness than profundity, the work never- 
theless indicates a real grasp of the contemporary situation and a deep 
conviction concerning the total task of the Christian. 

C. W. Scudder 
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Studies in Genesis. By Daniel T. Niles. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1958. 109 pages. $2.50. 

This brief work first published in England under the title, In the 
Beginning, is another from the prolific pen of Daniel Thambyrajah Niles, 
a native of Ceylon, and a Methodist. In three major sections, which in- 
clude some twenty studies or essays based on great texts and significant 
themes in the book of Genesis, the author convincingly points the way 
toward one of the primary needs of the church today, namely, “to redis- 
cover the mood of our faith....the mood of exhilaration, of challenge 
and high adventure, of expectant hope and triumphant deed.” 

The first section, “The God of the Bible”, presents God as one who 
is linked to the onward course of history and into whose sure purpose 
man’s destiny is woven. The second, “God’s Intention and Man’s Revolt,” 
interprets insights from long ago, concluding that man’s destiny is grace 
not law, unselfish love not selfish desire, God’s glory not man’s welfare. 
The final section, “The Constants of History,” considers the book of 
Genesis as an invitation to go back to the beginning, to learn the truth 
about life’s direction. 

The author is definitely not conservative in the area of criticism. 
This fact, however, does not constitute a valid reason for ignoring such 
a profoundly challenging book. Alert pastors will profit from the use of 


this volume. 
T. Miles Bennett 


Man’s Estimate of Man. By E. H. Robertson. Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1958. 121 pages. $2.25. 

This little volume was originally prepared as a series of lectures for 
the British Missionary Societies. The author, formerly the assistant head 
of religious broadcasting for the British Broadcasting Company, is a 
British Baptist who at present is serving as the study secretary of the 
United Bible Societies. Perhaps the outstanding contribution of the book 
is Robertson’s pithy analyses of such contemporary movements as psy- 
chologism, existentialism, and Marxism. The author is quite equally aware 
of contemporary culture and current theological literature. He is par- 
ticularly influenced by the German Dietrich Bonhoeffer and the German- 
American Paul Tillich. Chapters seventeen through twenty provide 
excellent insights into an understanding of Tillich’s thought. 

The author’s experience in public relations displays itself in the 
delightful manner of expression which is his. This book was written with 
moderns in mind. Passing references to Mau-Maus, Teddy Boys, and con- 
temporary German Novellen supply appropriate illustrations for Robert- 
son’s thought. The title may be deceiving, for there is a welcome biblical 
section of God’s view of man among the various views of man about him- 
self. This book is a must for the well-informed Christian. We shall hope 
to see more from the facile pen of this author. 


W. L. Hendricks 


A Time to Speak. By Michael Scott. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1958. 358 pages. 50. 
Michael Scott has earned the right to be the spokesman i in this moving 
book. Interceding with the free and privileged in behalf of the enslaved 
— of South Africa has been the whole life of this missionary Anglican 
pries 
The book speaks forcefully to the current racial tensions in our own 
land as well as in our world. A warning is sounded that the protection 
of segregation “can prove as demoralizing to those whom it seeks to pro- 
tect for arbitrary reasons of race as it can for those whom it discriminates 
against for similarly arbitrary reasons” (p. 48). With dramatic clarity 
there is driven home the fact that the problems of race relations are 
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profoundly complex, being bound up with political, economic, social, reli- 
gious, personal, national, and international life. 
The book merits wide reading. The situation in the South makes 
imperative our reading it. 
L. Jack Gray 


Jonathan Edwards the Preacher. By Ralph G. Turnbull. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958. 192 pages. $3.95. 

This is a refreshing presentation of the life and preaching ministry 
of a much misunderstood preacher of the eighteenth century. Edwards, 
rather than being a man with only one claim to distinction (through his 
famous sermon, “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God”), emerges in 
this book as a versatile genius with great philosophical, psychological, 
ethical, theological, homiletical, pastoral, and intellectual talents. 

He is seen by Turnbull as a devoted father and husband, devout 
Christian, brilliant scholar, compassionate pastor, fervent evangelist, 
excellent orator and preacher, brilliant philosopher and theologian, and as 
an effective writer. Edwards was the outstanding American preacher of 
the eighteenth century and one of that select group deserving a place on 
the roster of all ages. This book is recommended to all who love biography, 
history, and homiletics. 

H. C. Brown, Jr. 


Rembrandt and the Gospel. By W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. Translated by 
K. Gregor Smith. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1957. 193 pages 
(illustrated). $4.50. 

Visser ’t Hooft is general secretary of the World Council of Churches 
and an ordained minister of the Netherlands Reformed Church and of 
the Protestant Church in Geneva. His latest book advances the idea that 
a great spiritual development which took place in the life of Rembrandt 
is clearly visible in his painting. For several years he painted in the popu- 
lar baroque style, using the Bible simply as a rich source for his artistic 
imagination. Later his spiritual growth contributed to the creation of a 
“personal style appropriate to the biblical language.” This style causes 
= ; author to observe more than once that “Rembrandt lived with his 

ible.’ 

It is to be regretted that exactly one-third of the book consists of 
she testimony of a considerable number of Rembrandt’s friends as to 
his effective presentation of Scripture through the medium of art. 
Although the back of the book contains thirty-two fine black and white 
reproductions of Rembrandt’s art, reference to them in the text does not 
include page numbers so that the list of illustrations must be consulted 
frequently. 

That a definite change occurred in the artist’s style through the years 
is not denied. That the change indicates the remarkable spiritual growth 
claimed by the author remains to be demonstrated convincingly. 


Robert O. Coleman 


M. Theron Rankin, Apostle of Advance. By J. B. Weatherspoon. 
Nashville: Broadman Press, 1958. 137 pages. $2.75. 

The unique approach of this mission biography grows out of the 
nature of the person who is its subject. Rankin was a leader by the 
strength of his considerate personality, the clarity of his thinking, and 
the utter absence of pretense on his part. The phrase used by his wife 
to describe him indicates the total tone of the book. She said, “Theron is 
an ordinary man with the world in his heart.” That statement is too 
modest, but it bears the seed of great truth. 
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Under his leadership mission life in y= adjusted to a deepening 
partnership with the Chinese. As Secretary for the Orient he helped to 
weather the stormy days of World War II and was himself interned in an 
experience which is gripping even in the understatement of its a 

As executive secretary of the Southern Baptist Foreign Mission 
Board, Rankin challenged the denomination to advance, not by dramatic 
oratory but by the strength of Christian compulsion and compassion. 

is reviewer felt an affection and respect for him that a multitude 
of Southern Baptists shared. Much of the reason for that feeling of 
affection is revealed in the quiet words of this very fine biography. 


Cal Guy 


Jonathan Edwards on Evangelism. By Carl J. C. Wolf. Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1958. 137 pages. $2.50. 

The author has edited and condensed the essence of Edwards’ observa- 
tions and ideas on evangelism. Edwards, the father of American revivalism 
whose church became one of the early centers of the Great Awakening, 
knew well the evangelistic techniques of his day and gave a brilliant 
analysis of them. Wolf has done a good job in presenting Edwards’ 
teachings on the subject. 

The modern church can learn much from this book about the place 
of the emotions in conversion, the nature of conversion itself, and the 
problems relating to child evangelism. It will help the modern pastor to 
discover that he must be a well-versed theologian if he would do a sound 
work in evangelism. Edwards was not only the outstanding preacher of 
the Great Awakening; he was also its theologian. Many of the evils which 
so often plague great revival movements might be reduced or eliminated 
through knowledge contained in this book and similar treatises. 

The involved and frequently difficult statements of Edwards have 
been reduced to a readable style without dropping the vocabulary of 
Edwards. Anyone who wishes to understand religious revivals and the 
factors which produce a revival movement should read this work. 


C. E. Autrey 
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Devotions and Prayers of Johann Arndt. Selected and translated by 
John Joseph Stoudt. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958. 111 pages. 


Preach the Word. By Billy Apostolon. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1958. 97 pages. $1.00. Sermon outlines. 

A Handbook for the Preacher at Work. By Jeff D. Brown. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958. 90 pages. $1.75. Author is pastor of 
First Baptist Church of Mission, Texas. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress for Devotional Reading. Simplified by 
Clara E. Murray. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958. 119 pages. 
$1.50. A simplified form of Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Peter: Disciple, Apostle, Martyr. By Oscar Cullmann. Translated by 
Floyd V. Filson. New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1958. 238 pages. $1.35. 
A reprint in paper back. 

Loyalty to Christ. By Donald E. Demaray. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1958. 105 pages. $1.50. Sermons for the Easter season. 

The Epistle to the Philippians. By Alfred L. Greenway. Grand 
a Baker Book House, 1957. 75 pages. $1.25. A concise helpful study 
manual. 

The Seeking Years. Edited by John M. Gunn. St. Louis: Bethany 
Press, 1959. 127 pages. $1.50. “Six Television Plays from the award- 
winning CBS-TV Series Look Up and Live.” 

The Crucial Words from Calvary. By Herschel H. Hobbs. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958. 103 pages. $1.95. By the pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Oklahoma City. 

Calvary Attitudes. By Russell Bradley Jones. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1958. 80 pages. $1.50. Sermons by the head of the Bible 
Department, Carson-Newman College 

Great Sermons of the World. Compiled and edited by Clarence Edward 
Macartney. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958. 454 pages. $4.95. 
A reprint of a book of sermons, starting with the Sermon on the Mount 
and including sermons by such well-known Christian leaders as Clement, 
Chrysostom, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Edwards, Wesley, Whitefield, 
Finney, Spurgeon, and others. 

Premarital Pastoral Care and Counseling. By Wayne E. Oates. 
Nashville: Broadman Press, 1958. 71 pages. $1.00. A helpful booklet 
with a Baptist orientation. 

An Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament. By W. O. E. 
Oesterley and Theodore H. Robinson. New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 
1958. 433 pages. $1.45. A paperback reprint of a standard work. 

Introduction to Christian Education. By Peter P. Person. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958. 224 pages. $3.75. Written as a text 
for colleges and seminaries. 

Speaking in Public. By Arthur Stevens Phelps. Revised by Lester 
R. DeKoster. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1958. 159 pages. $3.50. 

What the Sects Teach. By Edward J. Tanis. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1958. 89 pages. $1.00. Discusses Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Seventh-day Adventists, Christian Science, and Spiritism. 

Great Gospel Sermons. (Volume II, Contemporary). a. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1949. 243 pages. $2.25 
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A Prayer for Guidance In Study 


We beseech Thee, O God, the God of Truth, 
That what we know not, of things we ought to know, 
Thou wilt teach us. 


That what we know of Truth, 


Thou wilt keep us therein. 


That what we are mistaken in, as men must be, 


Thou wilt correct. 


That at whatsoever truths we stumble, 
Thou wilt still establish us. 


And from all things that are false 
Thou wilt evermore deliver us, 


Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


* * * 


Copied from a torn piece of letter paper, written in typical 
British handwriting, found in an old book of theology which 
was purchased from an English book dealer for Midwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary library, June, 1958. On the back 
of the paper is written, “Mrs. Irvine, Lord’s Meade, from L. J. 
Allen.” 


L. R. Elliott 








